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The Unitarian Ministerial Union 


Leslie T. Pennington 


The address by Professor J. Anton de 
Haas of the Graduate School of Business 
Administration, Harvard University, on 
“Nationalism and the Church,” at the an- 
nual meeting of the Unitarian Ministerial 
Union, Monday, May 21, met with such 
popular response that the Union voted to 
make it available to the people of our 
churches either through The Register or in 
pamphlet form. Resolutions were passed 
approving the project of the Church 
Loyalty Movement carried out last year 
in Watertown, Mass., urging upon the 
administration of the American Unitarian 
Association “the making of a definite effort 
to establish a Recovery Program which 
shall strengthen the churches of our fellow- 
ship, and broaden our activities,’ and 
abolishing the Union Committee on Supply 
of Pulpits with the understanding that the 
work of this committee in future will be 
carried on by the officers of the A. U. A. 

Declaring that ‘“‘we are today on the 
threshold of a new economic order,” 
“that the capitalistic system as we have 
known it thus far will either disappear 
or will undergo fundamental change,” Dr. 
J. Anton de Haas turned to the church and 
its relationship to this social revolution. 
In the past, he said, the church has in a 
sense been interested in timeless values, 
but it has also been profoundly influenced 
by the economic and political forces of its 
day. While the pre-Reformation church 
condemned usury, Luther opened the way 
for the sanctification of the profit motive by 
his statement, ‘‘I think mere interest can- 
not be called usury.” ‘‘From the very out- 
set Protestantism has endeavored to adjust 
itself to the economic and social philosophy 
of the time.” 

The question is, what will the church do 
in these days ot economic and political 
change? ‘The mistakes the church has 
made have always been the outcome of the 
desire to follow.” 

We in America are fortunate in that we 
have before us the examples of nations 
which have already passed through eco- 
nomic and political revolutions. There are 
two dangers against which we must guard. 

“The first and most significant is that 
a world in which the principal and often 
the only motivating force is the profit to be 
secured by the individual, is in the long 
run impossible, since it contains the seeds 
ot its own destruction.” 

“The second thought is that in the period 
of transition from a society based upon the 
profit motive to a society built upon social 
cooperation the nation must be the unit of 
organization and reconstruction.” 

“The church never had the opportunity 
it has to demonstrate its sincerity in 
preaching Christianity. Beyond political 
parties, beyond economic quibbling, lies 
the new social concept. For the first time 
in history economic thinking and religious 


principles are running shoulder to shoul- 
der.” 

If the church is to weather the crisis 
ahead, it must, while facing the forces of 
the modern world realistically, lead in this 
reconstruction of social motives and guard 
in the transition against the essential 
nationalism becoming that blind emotional 
nationalism which we see in Germany. 

“America must choose. The church 
must choose. The church cannot be neu- 
tral. Two social philosophies are at war 
and compromise is impossible.” 

The following officers were elected: 
irnest S. Meredith, president; Robert J. 
Raible, Robert S. Miller, Charles G. Girel- 
ius, Edwin H. Wilson, Charles A. Wing, 
Dorothy Dyar Hill, Norman S. Dowd, 
vice-presidents; Payson Miller, secretary- 
treasurer; James Luther Adams, Du Bois 
Le Fevre, Walter I. Greenman, directors 
for two years; Ernest Caldecott, Harry S. 
Mitchell, Frederick Lewis Weis, nomi- 
nating committee; Lon Ray Call, director 
of the A. U. A. 

The resolutions were as follows: 

“Resolved that we approve the project of 
a Church Loyalty Movement carried out 
last year in Watertown, Mass., and 
adopted tor the next church year by the 
South Middlesex Conference, and that we 
aim to carry it out in our own churches, 
communities and conferences.” 

“Resolved that the Ministerial Union 
again earnestly urges upon the administra- 
tion of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion the making of a definite effort to es- 
tablish a Recovery Program which shall 
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strengthen the churches in our fella} 
and broaden our activities.” This j}} 
tion is the outcome of discussions carj||p) 
in the Boston branch of the Mini 
Union during the past church year, | 
based on the report of a committiiy 
pointed by the Union, composed ot ||) 
Nichols, chairman, Fred R. Lewis, E 
H. Cotton, R. C. Leonard, and Dan 
ington Fenn. ilk 
The preliminary report of the Com| 
on Pulpit Supply and Settlement |]| 
was accepted at the meeting has a 
been sent out to the ministers of t 
lowship in mimeographed form. T 
port eliminated the Committee on || 
Supply and its secretary, recommée|ip 
that this work be done by officers | 
A. U. A. It provided that a Coma 
on Ministerial Personnel consistii{ i) 
three members be elected at the aj 
meeting “‘whose object should 
strengthen the spirit of tellowship ¢ 
the ministers, act as a friend to any mij 
whenever the opportunity offers ari} 
velop the esprit de corps. of the ||ie 
body.” The appointment ot this} 
mittee was left to the board of diraf 
Notable recommendations of the ‘i 


be urged to discourage tor the nex 
years the admission of ministers from! 
denominations desiring Unitarian fi 
ship, in order that our present list off 
isters and future graduates of our i 
logical schools may find settlem# 
“that the president and directors 4d 
Ministerial Union write to the | 
committees of every church in our fi} 
ship earnestly discouraging the p 
of double pastorates in cases whe | 
minister of one church is already rec# 
adequate remuneration and is und 
necessity of occupying a second puliil) 
the exclusion ot some available mini 
and ‘“‘that the above communication 5 
out also the untairness of employing} 
larly in our pulpits professors, teall 
or social workers who already hold rd 
erative positions, and that church 
urged to consider as candidates only it 
whose theological training and profes ij 
experience have specifically prepared |. 
tor the parish ministry.” | 
Rev. Frank O. Holmes, reportitl 
director of The Register, urged the mi a 
to bring The Register more effective 
the attention of their people, to con 
the problem of merging The Registell 
The Leader and make their recommif 
tions to the directors, and to endéav 
their cooperative interest to stren{t 
the editorial policy. A vote of apple 
tion for the services of the part-tim | 
tors of The Register, Miles Hanso t 
Lyman Rutledge, James Luther A H 
Frederic J. Gauld, and W. Linwood Ct 
was unanimously passed. ! 
Speakers at the annual luncheon ¢ 
Union were Augustus P. Reccord, Ril 
T. Weston, Norman S. Dowd, Kaii) 


Haspl of Prague, and Dilworth Luptd 
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BOSTON, MASS ., SLAY 34,1934 


ISING to full consciousness of the chaotic 
conditions in the religious, economic, politi- 
eal, and moral life of the world, and accepting 
the universal challenge to liberalism, the 

\itarians at their annual meeting last Tuesday 

fanimously took a decisive step to prepare their 

vanized life for effective action. 

_ That the body has been increasingly sensitive to 


ues was evident, not only from the facts cited in the 
ramble to the resolution adopted, but also in many 
jolutions spontaneously introduced by persons from 
ious sections of the country. A spirit of unrest, 
japprehension, but of eager determination to assume 
4: responsibility which the threat to liberalism has 
‘ced upon us, and of determination to face the facts 
‘the new situation with undeluded clarity and to 
ply their principles in every field of service, was 
stallized in the creation of a Commission of Ap- 
jusal, strictly defined but with wide powers. 

_ Undoubtedly the remarkable task performed by 
i; Laymen’s Foreign Missions Inquiry stimulated 
); delegates to believe that a survey of our work 
juld result in as complete a transformation of or- 
jiized liberalism as was accomplished in the field of 
ssions. 

} The heart of the matter is to be found in the first 
fuse of the resolution: 

) Be it resolved: by the American Unitarian Association in 
jal meeting assembled, 

} That a Commission of Appraisal be immediately appointed 
survey our work both in theory and in practice. 

} To appraise the methods now in use, and 

} To recommend clarification of principles and changes in 
jiecy, program, and organization, wherever and however they 
iy be necessary. 


| The Commission is to be chosen by a nominating 
immittee ‘consisting of one representative chosen by 
#2 governing board of each of the five major de- 
jminational organizations, provided that no repre- 
litative so chosen shall be an officer of the organiza- 
in,” and the Commission is to present its report at 
2 annual meeting of 1935. 

Upon this committee rests a heavy responsibility, 
» the success of this project will depend altogether 
‘on the character and qualifications of those who are 
lected to put into effect the terms of the resolution. 
1ey must be persons not only devoted to the cause 
liberalism but also qualified by comprehensive 
perience and national prestige. 

Obviously, men of the type described here must 
ve at their command experienced fact-finders, 
srical help, and specialized experts. Realizing the 
ecessity of furnishing the Commission with financial 
% 


'_ 
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Liberalism Reaches a Critical Juncture 
The Denomination Prepares 


resources for this assistance and of relieving it of all 
secondary tasks, the delegates have provided that the 
directors of the American Unitarian Association shall 
appropriate $1,000 “to initiate the work of the Com- 
mission, and that they shall assume responsibility for 
raising such further sums as the Commission may find 
necessary.” 

Surveys are not new in our Unitarian affairs. 
Yet it is essential that the appointment of this Com- 
mission of Appraisal be not confused with previous 
efforts. It has had its genesis in different motives, 
has been fostered under different auspices, and at 
its very beginning sets up an investigation of wider 
scope than any survey previously undertaken by 
our denomination. 

Nor is it the intention of the resolution to deal 
with so critical a situation as the one we now face by 
merely calling for appraisal. Such action would 
savor too strongly of magic or of “watchful waiting.” 
There must be an immediate application of the latent 
energy within the denomination to the specific prob- 
lems that are to be solved. Therefore, the resolution 
provides that “the Commission shall without delay 
establish regional groups, and groups interested in 
special phases of the work, which shall assemble perti- 
nent facts and make definite suggestions for the con- 
sideration of the Commission.” It is confidently ex- 
pected that these regional groups in the very process 
of assembling pertinent facts and making definite 
suggestions to the Commission will be stimulated to 
initiate significant and valuable projects within the 
churches. Thus the resolution is designed to have an 
immediate, salutary effect upon the life of our entire 
fellowship in all branches of its work. 

The plan received the whole-hearted and unani- 
mous commendation of the delegates; it received also 
the approval of the officers of the A. U. A.—an action 
far from ungenerous in view of the fact that some 
criticism of their administration may possibly be en- 
tailed. Among those who have shown enthusiasm 
for the Commission are Rev. James Luther Adams, 
Rev. Raymond B. Bragg, Rev. Lawrence Clare, Rev. 
Dale DeWitt, Robert F. Duncan, Rev. Frederick M. 
Eliot, Dr. Frederick R. Griffin, Rev. Miles Hanson. 
Jr., Dr. John H. Lathrop, Kenneth McDougall, Dr, 
Charles E. Park, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Dr. Vivian T. 
Pomeroy, Mrs. Thomas G. Rees, Rev. Lyman V. Rut- 
ledge, and Dr. Minot Simons. 

The hopeful aspect of the present juncture is that 
we are willing to face the facts. We must practice 
relentless truth among ourselves if we are to be fitted 
to proclaim truth to the world. The courage of the 
Commission will depend upon the vigilance and sin- 
cerity of all our people. 
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Optimism, Pessimism and Religious Faith 
The Ware Lecture | 
Reinhold Niebuhr 


SIUMAN vitality has two primary sources, ani- 
mal impulse and confidence in the meaning- 
fulness of human existence. The more human 
consciousness arises to full self-consciousness 

a complete recognition of the total forces of 


and t 
the universe in which it finds itself, the more it re- 
quires not only animal vitality but confidence in the 
meaningfulness of its world to maintain a healthy will- 


to-live. This confidence in the meaningfulness of life 
is not something which results from a sophisticated 
analysis of the forces and factors which surround the 
human enterprise. [t is something which is assumed 
in every healthy life. It is primary religion. Men 
may be quite unable to define the meaning of life, and 
yet live by a simple trust that it has meaning. This 
primary religion is the basic optimism of all vital and 
wholesome human life. 

In primitive life the meaning of existence is re- 
vealed in the relation of the individual to his group. 
Life achieves meaning through its organic relation 
to a social enterprise. This loyalty usually results 
in some form of totemistic religion which gives a 
mythical and symbolic expression of the feeling that 
the value and meaning of the social group really rep- 
resents absolute meaning. Such totemistic religion 
remains in spite of all further elaborations, a permanent 
source of optimism of some people in all ages and all 
cultures, who refuse to ask ultimate questions about 
the relation of the value of their social group to some 
ultimate source of meaning. Some men achieve a 
very considerable happiness in their devotion to their 
family or their community or nation without asking 
any further questions about life’s meaning. When 
national loyalty is reconstructed into an all-absorbing 
religion, as in modern Germany, we may witness the 
recrudescence of primitive religion in the modern 
period on a large scale. 

In spite of the comparative satisfaction of many 
people, both primitive and modern, in a little cosmos, 
it is inevitable that men should seek to relate their 
group to a larger source of meaning just as surely as 
they must relate themselves to the life of the group. 
Thus animism is as primordial as totemism in the his- 
tory of religion. In other words, men tried to bring 
the world of nature into their universe of meaning 
from the very beginning, and sought to relate their 
little cosmos to a larger cosmos. The gradual iden- 
tification of nature gods with the gods of tribes and 
cities in the religions of early civilization shows how 
quickly the social cosmos was related to the larger 
universe, revealed in the world of nature, and a com- 
mon center and source of meaning was attributed to 
both of them. 

But the simple faith and optimism of primitive 
man did not exist long without being challenged. The 
world is not only a cosmos but a chaos. Every uni- 
verse of meaning is constantly threatened by meaning- 
lessness. Its harmonies are disturbed by discords. 
Its self-sufficiency is challenged by larger and more in- 


{ 
clusive worlds. The more men think the more | : 
are tempted to pessimism because their thought 


veys the worlds which lie beyond their little cost } 
and analyzes the chaos, death, destruction and mi 


which seem to deny their faith in the harmony | 
meaningfulness of their existence in it. All profajfi 
religion is an effort to answer the challenge of ti 
mism. It seeks a center of meaning in life whidM 
able to include the totality of existence, and whil 
able to interpret the chaos as something which |i 
provisionally threatens its cosmos and can ultima 
be brought under its dominion. | : 
In the Jewish-Christian tradition this problew@ 
pessimism and optimism is solved by faith in a q# 
scendent God who is at once the creator of the 
(source of its meaning) and judge of the world 
goal of its perfection). It was this faith in a trang 
dent God which made it possible for Hebraic reli 
to escape both the parochial identification of Godf 
the nation and the pantheistic identification of 
and the imperfections of historical existence. It 
vided, in other words, for both the universalism anqi# 
perfectionism which are implied in every vital etiiie 


It is interesting to note that the process of divo ‘ 


God from the nation was a matter of both spirgi 
insight and actual experience. If the early propaw 
had not said, as Amos, ‘“‘Are ye not as the childreq 
the Ethiopians unto me saith the Lord,” faith injif® 
God of Israel might have perished with the capti7i 
of Judah. But it was the exile which brought | i 
process to a triumphant conclusion. A second Is 
could build on the spiritual insights of an Amos, jae 
could declare a God who gave meaning to exist 13 


Hl 


quite independent of the vicissitudes of a nai 
which had been the chief source of all meaning tell 
pious Jew. . 
In the same manner faith in a transcendent | 
made it possible to affirm confidence in a meaniry 
existence even though the world was full of soit 
and evil. Some of the sorrow and misery was | 
tributed to human sin. It was because man si t 
that thorns and thistles grew in his field and he tT | 
forced to earn his bread by the sweat of his bye 
The myth of the fall may solve the problem of evillif 
easily by attributing all inadequacies of nature tot 
imperfections of man, but it contains one eleme : 
truth found in all profound religion, and that is thf 
reduces man’s pride and presumption in judgingwfl 
justice of the universe by making him conscious of, 
own sin and imperfection and suggesting that at } 
some of the evil from which he suffers is a price off 
freedom which makes it possible for him to sin. _ 
It is to be noted that in Hebraic religion} 
transcendent God is never an escape from the chads 
this world. This world is not meaningless and it i IL 
necessary to escape from it to another supramundé 
world in order to preserve an ultimate optimism. |E 
prophetic Judaism existence in this world is interjil 
meaningful, though the ultimate center of meat 


| | 


| 
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iscends the world. It knows nothing of the dis- 
tion between pure form and concrete existence, or 
(ween a virtuous reason and a sinful body. It re- 
jes i in the physical creation. ‘Lord, how manifold 
i thy works. In wisdom hast thou made them all.” 
yen the Psalmist faces the fact of death he does not 
he recourse to hope in immortality to save his op- 
ism. He rather finds the glory of God exalted by 
brevity of man. “For a thousand years in thy 
yt are but as yesterday when it is past and as a 
ichinthenight.” The threat of death to the mean- 
} of life is destroyed by faith in a purpose which 
6 jiscends the generations and by the thought that 
ith is in some sense a just contribution for human 
§. “For we are consumed by thine anger and by thy 
ith we are troubled. Thou hast set our iniquities 
‘ we thee and our secret sins in the light of thy 
ntenance.”’ 
The prophetic religion from which Christianity 
< its rise is therefore not an other-worldly religion. 
s thoroughly dis-worldly, though it has nothing 
2ommon with the secularized this-worldliness of 
fern culture which finds meaning only in the his- 
‘cal process and knows nothing of a source of exist- 
2 which transcends the process. Unfortunately, as 
religion was philosophically elaborated in Greco- 
(nan thought it borrowed something from and was 
®upted by Neo-Platonic dualism. Reason always 
difficulty with an adequate view of transcendence 


it it expresses a world view which is either too 
simistic or too optimistic to do justice to all the 
Gs of life. An adequate religion is always an ul- 
Yate optimism which has entertained all the facts 
ich lead to pessimism. Its optimism is based upon 
jiith in a transcendent center of meaning which is 
mer fully expressed in any partial value and is never 
austed in any concrete historical reality. But 
: agh it is not exhausted in any such reality it is 
fiwnated there. Like the human personality in the 
faan body, it lives in and through the body, but 
scends it. 
The other-worldliness of classical Christian or- 
Bdoxy came to a full expression in the Middle Ages. 
fough its sense of sin was sometimes morbid, and 
ugh it sometimes degenerated into a cult of death, 
i, not correct to attribute complete other-worldliness 
ithe Middle Ages. Medieval Catholicism was suf- 
dsntly this- worldly to attempt the construction 
| papal empire which would, through its universal- 
, transcend all the partial and parochial values of 
| ionalism. It was sufficiently this-worldly even to 
42 a religious sanction to the feudal structure of 
Wiety, and to fall into the most grievous and the 
ist perennial sin of religion: the sin of using the 
ascendent reference to absolutize rather than to 
jicize the partial achievements of history. 
| Our modern culture has acquired its most sig- 
-eant characteristics in its conscious and unconscious 
ection to medieval culture. Its scientific discov- 
is made it impatient with the mythical errors of 
jdieval religion. But it failed to realize that 
ithical descriptions of reality, though always in- 
ict i in describing detailed and historical fact, have 
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the virtue of giving men a sense of depth in life. Pure 
science is always secular and horizontal in its refer- 
ences, and cannot express the vertical tendencies in 
culture which refer to the ultimate source of meaning 
in life. Modern culture substituted for the dualism 
and pessimism of medieval culture a simple naturalistic 
monism and optimism. It conceived history in 
dynamic terms and found it easy to identify change 
with progress, and to ascribe divine attributes to na- 
ture. It discovered in the “laws of nature” the very 
guarantee of the meaningfulness of the universe which 
it is the business of religion to find. The religious 
attitude toward nature and its laws is evident in all of 
eighteenth-century literature. Holbach becomes re- 
ligiously lyrical in addressing nature: ‘‘O Nature, 
sovereign of all being,’’ he cries, ‘“‘and ye her adorable 
daughters, virtue, reason, truth, remain forever our 
revered protectors. It is to you belong the praises of 
the human race.” The identification of nature, vir- 
tue, reason and truth is a perfect example of the super- 
ficiality of this new mythology. The old mythology is 
sloughed off for being inexact, and a new mythology is 
created which is supposedly scientific but which ceases 
to be scientific as soon as it achieves mythical-religious 
proportions. Its laws are not laws at all, but projec- 
tions of human ideals (‘‘liberty, property and equal- 
ity’). Its inability to discriminate between ‘‘nature 
as the entire system of things with the aggregate of all 
their properties” and ‘‘things as they would be without 
human intervention” (J. S. Mill) reveals that it has 
no recognition for the problem of depth and height 
in life. Human ideals are uncritically read into the 
natural process. 

The religion of modern culture is in other words, 
a superficial religion which has discovered a meaning- 
ful world without having discovered the perils to 
meaning in death, sin and catastrophe. History has 
an immediate, an obvious, meaning because it spells 
progress. Progress is guaranteed by increasing in- 
telligence because human sin is attributed to ignorance 
which will be removed by a proper pedagogy. It is 
surprising how little modern culture has qualified the 
optimism upon this point, first clearly stated by Con- 
doreet. There is no recognition in it of the perils to 
anarchy which reside in human egoism, particularly 
collective egoism. The naturalistic optimism is re- 
vealed not only in its confidence in natural and ra- 
tional processes, but in its identification of physical 
comfort with final bliss. Thus Priestley could declare: 
“Men will make their situation in the world abun- 
dantly more easy and comfortable; they will probably 
prolong their existence in it and grow daily more 
happy, each in himself, and more able and, I believe, 
more disposed to communicate happiness to others. 
Thus whatever the beginning of the world, the end will 
be paradisaical, beyond what our imaginations can 
conceive.” (Essay on the First Principles of Gov- 
ernment, p. 4.) Thus an uncritical this-worldliness is 
substituted for the untenable other-worldliness of 
medievalism, and men become confused by a super- 
ficial optimism in the very moment when they cele- 
brate their emancipation from a morbid pessimism. 

Though there is a horde of moderns who still live 
by and in this kind of uncritical naturalism and opti- 
mism, it could not long claim the credulity of the more 
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critical spirits. The simple identification of human 
ideals with the forces of nature inevitably gave way to 
a humanistic dualism in which a sharp distinction was 
drawn between the human and the natural world. 
No better definition of this dualism is given than that 
found in Huxley’s famous Romanes lecture on Evolu- 
tion and Ethics, in which he declared: “The cosmic 
process has no sort of relation to moral ends; the 
imitation of it by man is inconsistent with the first 
principles of ethics. . . . The ethical progress of so- 
ciety depends not on imitating the cosmic process, still 
less in running away from it, but in combating it.” 
This kind of dualism is more realistic than the older 
type of naturalism, and it frees human moral life from 
slavish dependence upon the “laws of nature.” Its 
general effect is to express optimism in terms of a 
human world of meaning and to relegate the world of 
nature to a realm of meaninglessness. Thus tne op- 
timism of pure naturalism degenerates into a fairly 
consistent pessimism, slightly relieved by a con- 
fidence in the meaningfulness of human life, even 
when its values must be maintained in defiance of 
nature’s caprices. Bertrand Russell’s now justly fa- 
mous ‘‘Free Man’s Worship” is a perfect and moving 
expression of this pessimism. “Brief and powerless is 
man’s life. On him and all his race the slow sure doom 
sinks pitiless and dark. Blind to good and evil, om- 
nipotent matter rolls on its relentless way. For man, 
condemned today to lose his dearest, tomorrow him- 
self to pass through the gates of darkness, it remains 
only to cherish ere yet the blow falls, the lofty thoughts 
that ennoble his little day, proudly defiant of the irre- 
sistible forces which tolerate for a moment his knowl * 
edge and his condemnation, to sustain alone a weary 
and unyielding atlas, the world that his own ideals 
have fashioned despite the trampling march of un- 
conscious power.’ It must be said in favor of this 
view that if human life and human ideals are the only 
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| 
Analysis of Unitarian-Universalist Replies to Kirby Page Questionnai | 
Robert C. Dexter | 


Page, deserve the highest praise for the op- 
portunity which they presented to over 


C HE World Tomorrow, and particularly Kirby 
SB 20) 
one hundred thousand ministers to express 


@ ts 
4 oe 


Wrorid) 
their opinions in regard to peace and war and economic 


problems. Incidentally, the fact that over 20,900 
ministers responded to such a questionnaire is in itself 
a proof of the genuine interest of the ministry in these 
subjects. Perhaps the two most striking single re- 
plies in the questionnaire are, first, that nearly 13,000 
of the 20,000 replying stated that it was their present 
purpose not to sanction any future war, and, second, 
that more than 18,000 repudiated capitalism, or rather 
“rugged individualism,” as it prevailed in 1929. 

This article, however, is addressed primarily to 
our liberal churches, the constituency of which is in- 
terested to know how their own ministers responded 
and how their answers compared with those of other 
groups. 

First of all, it is significant to note that Unitarians 


source of meaning in existence, it is more realisti|j} 
regard the world of nature as a “trampling mareipy 


unconscious power” than to imagine that it exists | Wy 


to support human purposes. In terms of re | 
sophisticated pessimism is preferable to the nif} 
optimism of the moderns. 

Yet this pessimism is not completely reali 
The world of nature is after all not as inimical top, 
human enterprise as this view assumes. “Natit 
the homely nurse, does all she can to make her fq 
child, her inmate man, forget the glories he has kn 
and that imperial palace whence he came.” The pig 
doxes of classical religion, in which God is known ti 
revealed in the beneficences of nature even though} 
recognized that the processes of nature do not exhd 
the final meaning of existence, are more realistic ti— 
this dualism. Furthermore, it leads to an unjust ? 
human pride. Man celebrating himself as a “wei 
and unyielding atlas” is a slightly ludicrous objeq| 
worship. Inevitably this remnant of optimism fir | I 
yields to the prevailing pessimism until, as Jost ; 
Wood Krutch confesses in his “Modern Tempjiw 
“now we know that man is petty.” If anything [ij 
ther was required to complete the self-destruction 
modern optimism we have it in the tragic eventh 
modern history. They have negated practicwi? 
every presupposition upon which modern culture ‘ | 
built. History does not move forward without ea : 
trophe, happiness is not guaranteed by the multipl H i 
tion of physical comforts, social harmony is not call } 
created by more intelligence, and human nature is# i 
as good or as harmless as had been supposed. 
are thus living in a period in which the optimisr 
yesterday has given way to despair, or in which s#ig@ 
of the less sophisticated moderns try desperatelwi§ 
avoid the abyss of despair by holding desperately)j 
credos which all of the facts have disproved. | 

(To be continued.) 
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and Universalists were combined in one classificath 

This was necessary because so many of our minis 
have joint fellowship. It shows also that in . | 
public mind the two groups are being thought of | 
one. ¥ 

To Unitarian and Universalist ministers 

questionnaires were sent out, and 294 ministers i! 
sponded. The total number of questionnaires sii. 
out was a little over 100,000, and there were 20, 1 
replies. That is to say, about 20 per cent repli | 
Our percentage—35.5 per cent—was much higher tit 
the average, and is one of the highest, if not the hit} 
est, in the entire group. This in itself is encouragill) 
as it indicates the keen interest which liberal mi 
ters take in these problems. Twenty-three thousall 
Baptist ministers were questioned, and but 2,)1 
replied. Of 19,000 Methodists but 5,000 replied |) 
10,000 Lutherans but 1,000; from 8,000 Presbyterifi . 
there were about 2,500 replies, and from 6,000 Ci 

gregationalists approximately 2,000 replied. . 
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The first question was: Do you favor the im- 
ijliate entrance of the United States into the 
gue of Nations? Our replies to this question 
(tabulated as follows: 


i 


tal In No Percent Answering 
ying Yes No Doubt Answer Yes No 
i 4 190 ©6658 33 6 65 22 


4 The significant thing here is that we have the 
est percentage of men who favor immediate en- 
ce into the League of any of the Christian minis- 
| replying, the Jewish rabbis being the only other 
wip with a higher percentage—67 per cent. Next 
we the Methodists with 58 per cent, and the semi- 
jr students of all denominations—56 per cent. 
# general average was but 48 per cent. It is clear, 
wefore, that liberal ministers are still definitely in 
(@r of international cooperation despite various un- 
@rable situations at the present moment. 

| The second question was: Do you favor military 
ning in our public high schools and civilian 


a ° 


$eges or universities? and our replies were as 


, 


tal In No Percent Answering 
@iying Yes No Doubt Answer Yes No 
42 238 Ha 3 14 81 


Wtarian and Universalist ministers opposed com- 
ory military training. We were, however, just a 
#2 below the average of 82 per cent, which meant 
®, several of the other religious groups showed an 
@) higher percentage than ours. The highest was 
vn, as might be expected, by the Brethren—99 
cent—and the lowest by the Episcopalians, with 
#59 per cent. 

@ The third question was: Do you favor substan- 
# reductions in armaments even if the United 
tes is compelled to take the initiative and 
ske a proportionately greater reduction than 
er nations are yet willing to do? Our replies 


total In No Percent Answering 
@iying Yes No Doubt Answer Yes No 
4 2S 53 23 38 (633 18 


4} Here, too, we were slightly below the average, 
#ch was 77 per cent in favor and 16 per cent against. 
# On the fourth question: Do you believe that the 
jicy of armed intervention in other lands by 
) Government to protect the lives and property 
#American citizens should be abandoned and 
Gtective eforts confined to pacific means? our 
res were as follows: 


. 0 ta] In No 


Percent Answering 
Wlying Yes No Doubt ~ Answer Yes No 
7 Dota 25 2 76 15 


| Here again we were just about in line with the 
‘eral sentiment. 

| On the important fifth question: Do you believe 
it the churches of America should now go on 
jord as refusing to sanction or support any 
}ure war? 63 per cent of our ministers responded 
| Here again we were just a 
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in the same position with regard to the sixth ques- 
tion, which is of equal importance: Are you personal- 
ly prepared to state that it is your present pur- 
pose not to sanction any future war or partici- 
pate as anarmed combatant? 

To this question there were 63 replies in doubt; 
60 per cent of these replying answered “‘yes” and 21 
per cent ‘‘no.” 

On the seventh question: Could you conscien- 
tiously serve as an official army chaplain on ac- 
tive duty in wartime? we have a distinctly larger 
number of men who feel that they could not serve as 
chaplain than the average—45 per cent of those reply- 
ing—and one of the largest percentages in the entire 
group. ‘The average was 38 per cent. 

On question eight: Do you regard the distinc- 
tion between ‘‘defensive’’ and ‘‘aggressive’’ war 
as sufficiently valid to justify your sanctioning 
or participating in a future war of ‘‘defence’’? 
we are again somewhat above the average in those who 
do not feel that they can participate even in a war of 
defence, with 31 per cent in the affirmative, 47 per cent 
negative. 

The remaining questions on the questionnaire 
dealt with economic problems. On question nine: 
Do you favor the drastic limitation, through the 
inheritance tax, of the amount of wealth that 
may he inherited by an individual? our figures are 
as follows: 


Total In No Percent Answering 
Replying Yes No Doubt Answer Yes No 
g 294 236 8628 24 6 80 10 


It is significant that 80 per cent of our ministers are 
in favor of drastic inheritance tax and but 10 per cent 
opposed. Here again, however, we are just about in 
line with the general average of all the ministers re- 
plying. 

Question ten: Do you favor the drastic limita- 
tion, through the income tax and the removal of 
tax-exempt sources, of the annual income that 
may be legally retained by an individual? We 
are again just about in line with fellow ministers 
of other denominations, although a few more Uni- 
tarians favor heavier income taxes than the average— 
77 per cent favoring limitation of income and 10 pe 
cent opposing it. The average is 76 per cent and 9 
per cent respectively. 

On question eleven: Do you favor a system of 
compulsory unemployment insurance under 
government administration? our figures are: 


Total In No Percent Answering 
Replying Yes No Doubt Answer Yes No 
294 pean | TE 39 Ole 76 af 


On unemployment insurance very many more 
of our men proportionately favor unemployment in- 
surance than the average. The average was but 63 
per cent, and we have 76 per cent and but 7 per cent 
opposed. The Jewish rabbis have a much larger per- 
centage, but we have the largest proportion among 
the Christian ministers responding. 

On question twelve: Do you favor national 
unions of workers (instead of local company- 
unions) in an endeavor to bring about a more 
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equal distribution of the proceeds of industry? 
we are considerably above the average in favor of 
national unions. The figures are as follows: 


Total In No Percent Answering 
Replying Yes No Doubt Answer Yes No 
294 Hees, 30 70 iy 62 10 


The average was 54 per cent in favor and we have 62 
per cent. Again the Jewish rabbis lead, the seminary 
students coming next, and we are third, closely fol- 
lowed by the Methodists and the Congregational- 
ists. 

We are again very much on the liberal side in 
question thirteen: Do you favor a system of private 
ownership of banks, under government regula- 
tion (instead of a system of socialized banking as 
a public service)? Again we have the third largest 
per cent of those opposed to private banking, with the 
Jewish rabbis first and the students second. ‘The 
Congregationalists follow, with a 10 per cent dif- 
ference however. 

On question fourteen: Which economic system 
appears to you to be less antagonistic to and 
more consistent with the ideals and methods of 
Jesus and the noblest of the Hebrew prophets? 
our figures are as follows: 


Total replying : Apa coh ah Behe poe eee 294 
APUG ALIS TH ese, Mack pba eM ee et oye terial takes ach el Se 13 
Cooperative Commonwealth ................... 260 
INO FANS WETH atas tod roa cn ctegsxcLarns sen eee 21 
Percentage selecting Capitalism ................ 4 
Percentage selecting Cooperative Commonwealth.. 88 


We are almost exactly of the opinion of the aver- 
age of those responding. Here the Jewish rabbis, the 
students, the Methodists, the Congregationalists, 
the Evangelical and the Church of the Brethren all 


Reminiscence, Prophecy, at League Dinner 


M|EUNION always means reminiscence, but it 
also meant appraisal of the present and 


ficers and Council members of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League gathered for a dinner in celebration 
of the fifteenth anniversary of the League, Monday, 
May 21, in Boston, Mass. Here were two hours of 
good fellowship, of tribute to the devoted pioneers of 
1919, of informed interpretation of the League’s 
achievements and mission in the perspective of his- 
tory. 

The founders at the dinner were of the company 
that completed the formation of the League at the 
Church of the Unity in Springfield, Mass., April 11 
and 12, 1919. The organization meeting took place 
at the same church earlier in the year, January 10-12. 
It was at this meeting, as John Nash of New York City 
pointed out, that the present name was chosen. Re- 
membered now by only a few was the earlier ‘National 
League of Unitarian Laymen,” also recalled by Mr. 
Nash as having been launched ten years before. 

Colonel Frank L. Locke, personnel director at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, who was 
a member of the committee on organization of the 
League, presided as toastmaster. After some personal 


have more preferring cooperative commonwealth! 
capitalism than have we. | 

The fifteenth question gives four choices otf ty} 
of government: 


Total reply. vo... tc oon eee i ee 294 
Drastically Reformed Capitalism ............... 143; 
Fascism. 22262 f..dhis sO es Sane Oe eee 
Communism) 2. 6 2. ico ete eee 
Socialism) yo 2e36 .ca¢ DS Re ee ee ee 110 
Some'other PoliticallSystemisees cme eae ene 20) 
No answer in, 24h aoe oh ee il 
Percentage Selecting: 

Drastically Retormed Capitalism ............... 4 
Fastism: £( 5.20 2 Re eee 
Communism <es5 4) eee) eee eee 
Socialism . anste. eu 00s cote ee ee 3 


Some.ouher Political Systemes teen eee 


Drastically reformed capitalism is preferred] 
51 per cent of all those replying as compared with 
49 per cent. The Presbyterians, Baptists, Lute 
Evangelical, Reformed, Brethren, Protestant at 
copal, all have a higher percentage preferring reform 
capitalism than have we. We have no votes at alllj 
Fascism and but two for Communism, in which we} 
joined by two Jewish rabbis, two seminary stude# 
and two Congregationalists. Of the general aver 
28 per cent prefer Socialism, whereas 37 per cent} 
the Unitarians are Socialists. Here we are amongif 
highest in percentage, the seminary students co uf 
first, the Jewish rabbis second, and we third, follo } 
by the Methodists and Congregationalists. i 

On the whole the tables are exceedingly 
nificant. There is no question that a majority of | 
ministers replying are pacifists and that an equ| 
large majority hold progressive views, to put it mill 
in regard to the future of our economic system. 


reminiscences of the early days of the League, hej 
troduced the principal speaker, Dr. Augustus} 
Reccord of Detroit, Mich., who, because he was 
ister of the Church of the Unity in Springfield when 
League was born, is styled the “godfather of | 
League.”’ 

The League, said Dr. Reccord, has bee 
almost inestimable service to the free churches. 
was proud of what it had done toward ‘recover 
and by “recovery” Dr. Reccord did not mean a reli 
of the hectically prosperous days after the war, b 
restoration of the morale of the nation, a humanial 
and socializing of capitalism for eliminating its eff 
and preserving its invaluable technique. The fail) 
of the capitalistic system are not due to the sys 
but to human nature. It is for the League to deal ¥ 
human nature, to help remould it after the idea 
service as exemplified by Jesus, to do its part in 
storing the old virtues. 

Dr. Reccord had referred to the breakdow 
national morale, but Mr. Nash went farther in sa 
that it was the collapse in national morals with w 
the League had to deal. Mr. Nash recalled sev: 
incidents of the organization meeting in J anuary fift 
years ago. 
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‘ It was because the earlier League of 1909 did 
\ get anywhere that moves for another similar 
| ture were urged by Milton T. Garvin of Lancaster, 
, one of the most active and enthusiastic of the 
paders, Mr. Nash pointed out. 
) Percy W. Gardner, who has served the League in 
j1y ways, notably as its president from 1926 to 
1, spoke briefly on his concern over the “‘dogmatism 
beralism.’’ He declared that he had never met alay- 
ker who was not sincere, earnest and devoted, and 
|e his hearers remember that, however they might 
yer with a worker as to theology or economics, that 
}1 was doing his job as best he knew how. Mr. 
jdner pleaded for a larger meaure of that gentle- 
fs and sweetness that has ever characterized an 
jieving Christianity. 
i 


| Tribute to Robert Winsor for his devotion and 
Wurcefulness and determination in the formative 
9s of the League was paid by Henry D. Sharpe, 
Msurer of the League, who also was a member of 
@ committee on organization. Mr. Winsor, he re- 
Jed, insisted on ample funds for establishing the 
ygue's place in the denomination and in the religious 


t i) WO social philosophies are at war today, one 
| based on profits and selfish nationalism, the 
i other on social cooperation for the good of all. 
pe @i| America must choose between the two; the 
irch must choose; compromise is impossible. 
@1 on which they choose the fate of both nation and 
} church depends. 
| This was the nub of an impressive address of 
Sriversary Week delivered May 21 by Professor J. 
on de Haas, William Ziegler professor of interna- 
‘ial relations in the Harvard Business School, be- 
}: the fifteenth annual meeting of the Unitarian 
He spoke on “The Church and the 


@ Professor de Haas said that if capitalism is willing 
Siccept change, the system can be directed to social 
Ts, with profits secondary to human welfare. But 
|; fights change, Russia is witness of what the end 
cht be. Herein lies an unexampled opportunity for 
# church to lead; it may help direct this change so 
$t it will be a rightful working out of the church’s 
fessed ideals of brotherhood. But if the church 
aids by the old order and fights change, it will be 
Jzing its own grave. 
| This is not the only dilemma of the church, 
fessor de Haas continued. The nation, it is true, 
dst be the unit in any desired economic change during 
Jeriod of transition. But it will be easy for such 
fional economic organization to breed a selfish na- 
jalism, the kind that the church has hitherto in- 
ysified, particularly when she gave her blessing to 
Hionalistic wars. The church must guard against 
ag carried away by such nationalism, as it has been 
IGermany. It must decide whether it will breed 
‘d Be se bon nes or foster-group selfishness and 
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life of the nation. Mr. Sharpe said that, in consider- 
ing the large expenditures of money in those days, one 
should remember the character of the men who ad- 
vocated this policy and who themselves gave a large 
measure of the ample funds for carrying it out. In 
this way the League made an impress on the life of 
the fellowship that would not otherwise have been 
achieved. What the League has done in these fifteen 
years is a harbinger of what is to come when better 
days return, Mr. Sharpe prophesied. 

Both Mr. Winsor and [saac Sprague, those “‘pa- 
ternal geniuses’’ of the League, were recalled in living 
and eloquent tribute in the final talk of the evening by 
Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach of the Unitarian church in 
Newton Centre, Mass., and The Boston Evening Tran- 
script, who fifteen years before had given one of the 
principal addresses at the April meeting in Springfield. 
Those were great days, because they were days of de- 
cision and action, said Dr. Dieffenbach. But another 
time of decision has come in the world and in the Uni- 
tarian Fellowship today, a challenge not only to serve 
but to save the world, to see that ‘‘those who are less 
favored shall be more favored.” 


“The Church Must Choose’’---Professor de Haas 


“There is no place in any church for a flag,” de- 
clared Professor de Haas. ‘‘The hope of the world, the 
hope of humanity, the hope of the church, lies in pro- 
claiming that God knows no nations, only humanity.” 
The problem, he added, is more for the nationalistic 
Protestant churches than for the internationally- 
minded Catholic Church. 

Humanity first, profits afterwards, must be the 
economics of the church; humanity above all nations 
must be its politics, if she i is to lead in shaping civiliza-” 
tion. And, without dealing with technical intricacies, 
the church has every right and duty in the field of 
economics and politics, if she means anything at all 
by her gospel of a “better world” and “‘brother- 
hood.” 

President Herbert C. Parsons of the League pre- 
sided at the meeting, and opened it with a subtle and 
delightful treatment of “Mistaken Superlatives.” 
“Superlatives,” he said, ‘do not belong to a democratic 
tongue; they are a device of inequality.’ One achieves. 
strength in speaking and writing by use of the positive. 
There is nothing purer than pure; good is good and 
bad is bad. How futile the use of comparatives and 
superlatives in estimating great men! And they are 
equally out of place in one’s enjoyment of nature or in 
political utterance. 

“Tf the superlative remains,” said Mr. Parsons, 
“the business of life demands that it shall be rightly 
placed—not. alone in its employment with fine dis- 
crimination in speech but within ourselves in an audit 
of our own interests.’”’ When the man of balanced and 
happy life, whose ardors are fairly equable, must place 
one interest above another, must use the superlative, 
he “makes more of its right bestowal”’ than he who is 
misled by the world’s wrong emphases and mistaken 
superlatives. 
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souls ery out for the validity of faith in mysticism. 

What they seek is the recovery of the lost sense 
of the fellowship of true saints and of the sure con- 
tinuity of this fellowship in history. A saint, we as- 
sume, is a man of great love, of great faith, of great 
insight, of great concern, of great simplicity, who has 
advanced through purity into that realm which cannot 
be shaken, who is at peace beyond all pride, all worldly 
ambition, the praise or blame of men, the vain imag- 
inations of his own heart; whose spirit has attained 
that wisdom and joy, that poise and peace, that sense 
of vast reserves, which place it beyond the vicissi- 
tudes of this life. 

We believe that the recovery of this saintly 
spirit in this day is essentially the prerogative of lib- 
eral religion. Plato spoke to us when he said, “In 
the world of knowledge the idea of good appears last 
of all, and is seen only with an effort.” Even we lib- 
erals, with all our boasts of freedom, have failed in 
that effort which keeps the idea of good abreast of the 
devastating acceleration in social change. If those who 
hold the doctrine of progressive revelation have been 
outstripped in this mad race between change and 
the order of a great moral discipline, what hope is 
there for the man of static faith or for those who ery 
retreat? “Know that from any fruition of success 
shall come forth that which shall make a greater 
struggle necessary!’ The true saint and the true lib- 
eral know. Have we only dabbled in these things? 

A few such saintly men we have known among the 
ministers and laymen of our churches. There must be 
hundreds in our pulpits and pews who hunger and 


iP is chiefly from our human relationships that our 


thirst for the reality of fellowship with them. t 
we ever console ourselves with the doctrine oft 


lonely way? About us in the welter of social lifety 
forces gendered of our principles are on trial. 
others to outstrip us in their service? Who can} 
that the principles of the true liberal and the 
saint are more betrayed in the world than in the hojj 
hold of our own churches and our own fellowship? |} 
In one of his tales Charles Finger tells how ¢ 
of a band of four hundred young warriors met daa 
alone to the end that all might be safe. Such " 
have been the fellowship of the early Christians, lf 
scribed in an anonymous letter of about 140 A. 
“What the soul is in the body, that are Christia ‘ 
the world.” Is it too much to hope that our libj} 
church can restore this faith in the fellowship of th 
concerned for the saintly way? Can we only drea 
the glory of that fellowship in which each st 
fortified in the power of the united fidelity of 
sure that in the crisis not one shall fail? | 
Mr. Pomeroy has himself raised the banne# 
which he speaks. Beyond all these trials in our A) 
churches, among our fellow ministers, among theji| 
ficers of our Fellowship, it is the vision of this ban | 
now and again raised by the hand of courage, wh 
refreshes our hearts and restores our faith. 
Leshe T. Pennington. 


LG 


ERE is the most potent code for our alphajij 
H riddled country. Enacted nearly two thou 
years ago, it is needed more today than ef 

T. G. R. is simple, direct, applicable, if people wa 
realize that society is interdependent. To paraphit 
it—T. G. R. is the command to regard other peop 
property and feelings as you would have them reg 
yours. T. G. R.—‘‘The Golden Rule’’—is a sac 
contract. Dr. Arthur E. Morgan recently wrote: “ 
most sacred contract, the relationship we shouldjjj 
able most safely to predict, is that men shall sus# 
considerate and reasonable relationships to 4} 
other, for on such society rests.”’ Failure to main : 
such relationships causes wars and economic depht 
sions. Gangsters and munition-makers take adv 
tage of inconsiderate relationships. 
T. G. R. goes into effect first of all in the hom 
then come the church, the school, the community 
supplement the home’s influence. Codes and init 
national treaties, sermonizing and organizing, will} 
save civilization. Only by individual and consecrd, 
endeavor through secular and religious education }}} 
T. G. R. be effective. 
Some glorious day Congress will enact ec 
which will pertain to an education based on T. G}i 


turned from building a vessel to carry airplanes, EH} 
upon destruction, to making men and women bett 
fitted to carry on the constructive opportunities) 
life. Some cheerful day communities, after pay 
heavy bills of broken hearts and injured bodies, | 
realize the demoralizing effect of our overcrowded pil 
lic schools. Some propitious day Uncle Sam will #! 
in his might to throttle gangdom by going to the #} 
of that insidious canker and insisting that explell 
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o and theorizing and foolish expenditures be cut 
4, and that education receive its one justifiable em- 
Jasis—the spiritual emphasis. 

It is reciprocal. Those in the educational field 
‘st turn about face and make their appeal primarily 
‘the heart and soul of a youngster. Those not in 
» educational field must realize that if this country 
to escape the distress of many European nations, 
yenditures of money and energy must be diverted 
constructive endeavors. Only then can T. G. R. 
Y:ome an effective code. 

The poet Whittier in one of his hymns has summed 
4p: 


ae he Eh a NS Ee 


Nor name, nor form, nor ritual word, 
But simply following thee. 


A Christlike spirit of considerate relationships 


§:ween that spirit and that of a Judas Iscariot which 
Yirays all the decent, finest things of life. Mankind 
#1 save itself only through itself. 

i Carl B. Weiherell. 
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SAVED FROM THE WASTEBASKET 


iT is the unusual questionnaire that is answered in 
usable form and returned to the investigator 
} who sent it. 
4/2-half of those mailed out become pigeonholed or are 
@asigned to the wastebasket. Those who have strong 
Jivictions on the points demanding an answer are 
bre prone to reply than those who travel the middle 
§the road. Inertia is so prevalent a characteristic of 
‘un, whether doctor, lawyer or Indian chief, that 
Westionnaires often prove abortive attempts to elicit 
fie information concerning attitudes or opinions of 
Hj whole of any constituent group. 
A recent questionnaire on ‘“‘War and Economic 
justice’ was addressed to nearly 100,000 Protestant 
Hnisters and Jewish rabbis, yet but 20,870 answers 
#re returned. In other words, nearly eighty per cent 
dil not reply. Two hundred and ninety-four returns 
Yne from eight hundred and thirty-three Unitarian 
Ud Universalist ministers—a little better than thirty- 
e per cent. 
One cannot deny that 20,000 replies have some 
Anificance. One cannot affirm, however, that these 
lies are truly indicative of the ministry as a whole. 
e wise reader makes no interpretations beyond the 
failable data, nor applies the findings outside the 
mpling from which the data were secured. Though 
‘se who did not answer may be indicted by some as 
bffective leaders, it must be remembered that they 
Geupy 80,000 pulpits. 
| The questionnaire method has been abused so 
quently that as a technique of research it has tended 
| fall into disrepute. However, it still remains the 
‘st method for collecting certain types of informa- 
‘yn that cannot be collected in any other way. 
| As each questionnaire comes to the desk of a busy 
jan, he must pass judgment upon the worth of its 
idings for him, fully aware of the fact that those 
iidings are dependent upon the number of question- 
lires saved from the wastebasket, properly filled out 
‘id returned. 
} W. Linwood Chase. 
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VEGETATIVE UNITARIANISM 
HAT a joy it is, after a hard winter, to go about 
the countryside and be greeted with signs 
of returning life; to hear the humming of in- 
sects, to feel the genial warmth of the sun and know 
that nature, long held lifeless in the grip of winter, is 
now stirring, sprouting and uttering joyous green 
shoots everywhere. In the same spirit we, observing a 
trend in our Unitarian churches, rejoice to see some- 
thing of spring stirring in them. A desire to grow, 
inchoate and unformed, seems to be shared with vernal 
nature. And the gratifying part is that this is felt in 
congregations, not only of our newer churches, those 
ambitious green offshoots from the old trunk, but in 
the old trunk itself which for many years was satisfied 
in maintaining a sort of retrogressing status quo. 
(Will the lantern operator please show slide No. 1— 
picture of a willow stump—lusty green shoots growing 
from the old trunk?) 

Maybe it would be better to become the statis- 
tician and use the figure of the century plant. Statis- 
ticians cannot be accused of irreverence. On the small 
side of a hundred years ago the Unitarian Church had 
a strangle hold on the religious situation in New Eng- 
land. Powerful in its constituency, prophetic in its 
gospel of a liberal religion, clairvoyant in its stressing 
the importance of the human, no other church seemed 
to have the future promise and hope. But something 
went wrong. The wind blew and the flower faded and 
it didn’t keep pace with the rapid growth of other de- 
nominations. Did it grow at all? Yes and no, ac- 
cording to what we want the figures to say. If it 
didn’t, it was because it was supremely indifferent to 
growth, and that type of flower doesn’t crack its way 
through many pavements. Now after a hundred 
years come signs. It “‘stirs uneasily in its sleep.” 
Maybe we are a century plant and not a willow tree, 
and are due for another blossoming. 

As far as growth goes, we, of New England at least, 
are emerging from a long hard winter. The old trunk 
(the willow slide again, please) could have been chopped 
up for firewood; there was no sap in it. The classic 
evidence is the minister who didn’t count his congrega- 
tion, he weighed them (spiritually we hope). The 
theory was that one judge was worth ten store clerks, 
especially if you happened to have the judge, and the 
store clerks had to be got. But in time, for every store 
clerk there were ten little store clerks, while the judge 
died on the vine. The congregation didn’t mind and 
they seemed to like the idea of having a great mathe- 
matician or astronomer or biologist for a minister. 
But this attitude didn’t build up the church and the 
Funeral Service was read oftener than that for the 
Reception of Church Members, and that was bad, at 
least for the congregation. Yet nobody seemed to 
mind, and they even continued to weigh the judge 
long after he had departea. 

The first step in growth is to want to grow. Now 
there seems to be that desire to grow, at least a recog- 
nition that a body that doesn’t take in new strength 
can’t forever go on. There is a restless stirring, a 
Fruhlingerauschen, that promises great things. Prob- 
ably we won’t bloom this spring or the next or the 
next, but we will grow. 

Kenneth Cheney Gesner. 
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Meeting of the Executive Board 


The May meeting of the executive board 
of the Genera! Alliance was held in the 
Fifield Memorial Room, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass., May 21. The president, Mrs. 
Thomas G. Rees, was in the chair. Fifty- 
eight board and committee members were 
in attendance. Thirty-four guests were 
present representing nine states— Nebras- 
ka, Minnesota, Iowa, Ohio, New York, 
Georgia, Maryland, Connecticut and Mas- 
sachusetts. 

An encouraging statement was made by 
the treasurer. Five have been made Life 
Members by Alliance branches, Mrs. R. 
Gordon Scott, Dedham, Mass., Mrs. 
Charlotte Elizabeth Heckman, Second 
Church, Boston, Mrs. H. K. Barrows, Win- 
chester, Mass., Mrs. Emma Felton, Somer- 
ville, Mass., and Mrs. Charles R. Ely, 
Washington, D.C. 

The following eight names have been 
placed In Memorium by Alliance branches: 
Mrs. Caroline Knowles Start, and Mrs. 
Fanny P. R. Colby, Billerica, Mass.; Mrs. 
Susan M. Gibbs, Leicester, Mass.; Mrs. 
William L. W. Field, Milton, Mass.; Mrs. 


Isabella Hardon and Mrs. Charles H. 
Barney, Newton, Mass.; Mrs. Martha 
Stimson Keyes, Springfield (Evening 


Branch), Mass.; Dr. Abby Fox Rooney, 
Los Angeles, Calit.; Mrs. Lucie H. Odell 
and Miss Agnes E. Odell, Franklin, N. H., 
by a friend. 

During the month, the president ad- 
dressed Alliance branches at Christ Church, 
Dorchester, Mass., Hingham, Mass., and 
Franklin, N. H.; neighborhood meetings 
at Dover and Norton, Mass. She was a 
speaker at the Meadville Conierence, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and attended a trustees’ 
meeting at Proctor Academy, the Cheerful 
Letter Conference, and a board meeting of 
the Tuckerman School. 

Mrs. Frank S. Elliott, Miss Margaret A. 
Nichols, and Mrs. Frank Roberts were 
appointed as delegates to represent the 
General Alliance at the annua! meeting of 
the American Unitarian Association. 

The annual reports were presented by 
committee chairmen, Post Office Mission, 
Mrs. Edward M. Dodge; Appeals, Mrs. 
Edward I. Walkley; Cheerful Letter, Mrs. 
Harry A. Stevens; Friendly Links, Mrs. 
Walter D. Loring; Junior Work, Mrs. Wil- 
ton EK. Cross; College Centers, Miss Sara 
Comins; Religious Education, Mrs. Hope 
T. Spencer; Programs, Mrs. Richard Y. 
FitzGerald. In the absence of the chairmen, 
the Library report was presented by Miss 
Bertha Langmaid, that of the Fellowship 
Committee by Miss Mary C. Sawyer, and 
Evening Alliance by Miss Helen W. Green- 
wood. The Finance Committee’s report 
was presented by Mrs. Franklin F. Ray- 


mond. Mrs. Arthur G. Robbins, acting 
chairman of the Social Service Committee, 
asked to have the report given by the for- 
mer chairman, Mrs. Frank 8. Elliott. 

Mrs. Rees introduced the guests and 
asked each one to rise. 

Following the board meeting, there was 
a luncheon at the Women’s Republican 
Club attended by board members and 
guests. Greetings were given by the 
visitors. 

oo 

“MORE BANNER BRANCHES’ 

The following tist of branches which 
have increased their membership dues the 
last year brings the number succeeding in 
so doing to about 130. This completes the 
list of those branches which have made a 
real increase, not which have added new 
members but have actually increased their 
membership total. It is impossible to 
learn the number of new members of our 
Alliance family, because the joining of new 
members does not always mean the in- 
crease in total membership, but the influx 
of new members must mean new life and 
new points of view and must put a new 
heart into each branch so successful as to 
secure them, even as the report of actual 
increase means much to headquarters. 
To all those upen the following list, as well 
as to those which have appeared upon 
previous lists, we extend hearty congratu- 
lations and gratitude for their earnest co- 
operation: 

Pomona, Calif. 

Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Tampa, Fla. 

Atlanta, Ga. 

Chicago, Ill., Third. 

Geneseo, [ll. 

Indianapolis, Ind., Morelight. 

Iowa City, Iowa. 

Sioux City, Iowa, Guild. 

Salina, Kans. 

Topeka, Kans. 

Wichita, Kans. 

New Orleans, La. 

Presque Isle, Me. 

Sanford, Me. 

Baltimore, Md. 

Barre, Mass., Evening. 

Boston, Mass., Bulfinch Place. 

Boston, Mass., Disciples. 

Brookfield, Mass. 

Carlisle, Mass. 

East Lexington, Mass. 

Fitchburg, Mass. 

Framingham, Mass. 

Harvard, Mass. 

Leicester, Mass. 

Milton, Mass. 

Natick, Mass. 

Needham, Mass. 


Peabody, Mass. 
Sherborn, Mass. 
Springfield, Mass., Evening. 
Taunton, Mass. 
Vineyard Haven, Mass. 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
West Bridgewater, Mass. 
Wollaston, Mass. 
Detroit, Mich., Evening. 
Virginia, Minn. 

Andover, N. H. 

Coneord, N. H. 

Keene, N. H. 

Laconia, N. H. 

Lebanon, N. H. 
Portsmouth, N. H. 
Montclair, N. J. 

Albany, N. Y. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Thayer. 
Meadville, Pa. 
Charleston, S. C. 
Houston, Texas. 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Montpelier, Vt., Evening. 
Lynchburg, Va. 

Seattle, Wash., Evening. 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. 


ok * 


ALLIANCE APPEALS COMPLETH 


The Appeals Committee did not ask 
much money of the branches this 
year as in former years, nor did it un 
take to fill as many appeals, but even s¢ 
the last days of April contributions y 
lagging and the list was not comple 
filled. Assoon as this fact was known, y 
characteristic generosity and cooperatif 
some tew branches and individuals m| 
up the deficit, and at the time the boi 
were closed the list was gloriously od 
pleted! 

Each appeal received its full quota, 
was more than twice filled, one al 
twice filled, and five or six were sligk 
over-subscribed. A wondertul record 
the branches to have shown this year off 
years. A new feature of this response f: 
the branches is most heartening, name 
quite a number which never before h \ 
participated this year have joined the rail 
of donors. There are certain branches} 
ways to be depended upon to take pai! 
there are some which may be dependé| 
upon for contributions if their home 
sponsibilities permit; there are ot 
which have never telt the urge to join 
helping the appeals, and it is from i} 
last class that these new donors have b il 
drawn. This, being a report of last ye 
should be a suggestion to all branches 
support the requests of the Appeals Cdl} 
mittee for next year. Any appeal appeal 
ing on the list is carefully investigated |] 
known to be deserving of aid, and is 
responsibility of the Alliance brane 
only. No other channel is available |( 
filling these worth-while Unitarian obj 
tives, and therefore all Alliance brane | 
should endeavor to have a part in |f 
suming this responsibility. 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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| GENERAL ALLIANCE WEEK. local communities from selecting and re- leaders among the men students to establish 


Juiy 14 to July #1 quiring to be shown the pictures they de- contacts between the church and the liberal 
} Mrs. J. Jarvis Preble, Chairman sire. students. 
jiinister for the week, Rev. Lawrance The New Patman Bill House Resolution Last summer the Urbana, Il., church 
jlank, Omaha, Neb. 8686, Federal Anti-Booking Bill, now be- had four services for the summer stu- 
Jecturer for week, Dr. Lee S. McColles- 17 Congress, prohibits both Block Book- dents, and ninety per cent of the attend- 
Mr, cmertus Crane Theological ing and Blind Buying. ants at the services were students. The 
lol, Tufts College. General subject: . It also amends the Clayton Act so that visitors’ book showed that they came trom 
Mire and Liberalism.” indepenaent exhibitors will have the same widely scattered parts of the United States. 


Meornc conferences will) cover such protection against preferential treatment Many interested conferences were held 
i of their competitors that is accorded other after the services. 


ects as programs, religious education, 


‘ Junior Alliance, finances, appeals. business men. The administration of the Word comes from Salt Lake City, Utah, 
ire also will be a president’s day. eet is under the supervision of the Federal of the minister’s contacts with students in 
vening speakers will include Rev. Trade Commission, which will serve as the state. He has talked to the Interna- 
hard P. Daniels, Concord, Mass., and arbiters. tional Relations Club of the university, ad- 
Has Dallin, Arlington, Mass. Since America produces each year more dressed over a thousand teachers at an 
} musical evening will be in charge otf than seventy-five per cent of the output of Institute, 1,500 at the State Welfare Con- 
i). Edward B. Lee, Pittsburgh, Pa. moving pictures, the problem is interna- ference, the ‘“‘Leaders’ Conterence” at the 


jhe committee will plan the entertain- ee countries judge Brigham Young University, high school 
@t tor one evening. our standards as well as our philosophy of faculties and school principals. The 
fandlelight services will be led by Al- life by our pictures. Channing Club of the Unitarian Young 
$e women. Someone has said: ‘‘The art of moving People is definitely known and talked 
| pictures belongs to the child.” about on the university campus. 
Bie held. At present beauty, idealism and imag- A leaflet with many suggestions about 
ECook’s Tour” will acquaint new inative charm are in the discard, and we new ways of reaching college students has 
Mere hitacta of anteress about Star °° allowing the big producers to furnish just been issued by the College Centers 
Bid. life examples for the children of America. committee. Each branch president has re- 
Miriam Van Waters, Ph. D., head of the ceived one, earh college-center minister, 
Massachusetts Reformatory for Women at and more are available for any person who 
Sherborn, says: “It is useless for the is genuinely interested in this work. 


# treasure hunt has been planned and a 
gety of tournaments and sports will be 
yected by the sports chairman, Mrs. 


Ge a North Basten church to preach chastity on Sunday if Sara Comins, Chairman, 
a ; 5 * ‘Cleopatra’ is being shown on Monday Committee on College Centers. 
3 night at the neighborhood theater; that is x 


She committee consists of the following: TR Ca yee M fer eee 
MP Alfred M. Butler, West Roxbury, °© ®4¥: 1¢ 18 obvious to Mary that there are rare JUNIOR CHURCH DISCUSSED 
BM cient Greenwood. Leom- decidedly two adult permissible ways of 
ir, Mass.; Mrs, Hiram B. Hartwell, RENTON Me play in the life 
e , diBig Lee, 2, : : ft: : 
1 a pte Pay ages Pats of America cannot longer he disregarded politan pene as gravee by ne 
fin ete Mass.: Mrs joan R Wil- by Unitarians. selene ee sett F ae i 
a Pe hetke N.Y: Min race Pp Stella Root Robbins, Acting Chairman, Mass., on “Examine the Foundations— 
, snester, . a S. . 


: . . . Thoughts on Religious Education,” which 
. : F ’ Commvittee on Social Service. She. me 
He, Arlington, Mass.; Miss Lottie M. ‘ was a description and a justification of the 


The principal feature of the April 
meeting of the directors of the Metro- 


Hn, Milton, Mass., treasurer; Mrs. J. coal junior church as a substitute for the ordi- 
7is Preble, Newton Highlands, Mass. ABOUT CUR COLLEGE STUDENTS? nary church school. Mr. Fenn made the 
irman. A closer relationship between our college point that all the children were subjected 


Whe registration fee is $3, and should be students and our churches is a matter ot to the techniyue of the school during the 
§; with application for rooms to Miss personal importance to almost everyone. week, and that it seemed wise to him to 
tie M. Allen, 330 Randolph Ave., Mil- Those who have boys and girls of theirown _use a different procedure when it comes to 
W, Mass. Fees will not be returned away at school teel keenly on the subject; Sunday. 

Wr rooms have been assigned. Rates all who are working with young people He gathers all the children eight years 


hotel accommodations have been  yealize the need, and even the casual out- old and upward for a service of worship 
ered considerably this year. sider would admit the desirability of work on Sunday mornings. They meet in the 

. ae along these lines. The Alliance Committee church, use the organ, have a junior choir, 
OUR RESPONSIBILITY . on College Centers exists for the purpose of and go through a service of worship closely 

he result of the ‘‘absolutely objective, turthering such relationship through the patterned upon what their elders will have 
»rejudiced and authoritative” study of | women of our churches. an hour later. This service Mr. Fenn con- 
movies carried on by the Motion Pic- Student work has been started ona new ducts himself. He plans a careful series of 


b Research Council, financed by the — scale at the University of Maine, at Orono, Bible lessons and talks, which are designed 


me fund and published in a recent through the interest of Rev. Stephen H. ina cycle of about five years to cover the 
Same “Our Movie-Made Children,” isnot Fritchman of Bangor, who was helped in| main points both of knowledge of the 
ixpected to those who have deplored organizing a Unity Club on the campus by Bible and of principles of ethical and re- 
iiditions tor several years. Rev. William H. Gysan, Boston Minister  ligious living. After the service of wor- 
The trade practices of the big producers to Students. At the final meeting ot the ship there is a short period when the chil- 
wn as Compulsory Block Booking and year of Unity Club, it was addressed by dren write in note books their reactions to 
nd Buying are responsible for the situa- | Norman UJ apgood. the service in answer to carefully worded 
1. In Stockton, Calif., the young people questions. This method dispenses with the 
Jompulsory Block Booking means that from the college whom the Unitarian ordinary class-room period so character- 
exhibitor must buy practically all the church has had for musicians at the morn- _ istic of most schools of religion. 

! put of a producer in order to get any ing service have become interested in the The address drew out some interesting 
vit, and Blind Buying that he must sign church; the minister and his wife have en- discussion, not hostile to Mr. Fenn’s thesis 
itor pictures that have not even been put tertained some of the students socially at but indicating a desire to know more about 
scenario form. These practices prevent their home, and they hope to get one of the it. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL 


History of Andover Theological Sem- 
inary. By Henry K. Rowe. Newton: 
Andover Newton Theological Institution. 
808 pp. 

Andover, the oldest theological semi- 
nary in New England, is particularly for- 
tunate in its historian, Dr. Henry K. Rowe, 
professor of church history in the Newton 
Theological Institution for the past twenty- 
seven years. To write such a sketch as 
this one requires a clear grasp of the doc- 
trina! positions from Hopkinsian orthodoxy 
to enlightened modernism, which during 
the course of its 125 years of existence 
Andover has passed through. Dr. Rowe 
does this extremely well, making a dif- 
ficult subject interesting to the reader. 
Reacting against the Unitarianism of 
Harvard College of a century and a 
quarter ago, orthodox Congregationalists 
founded this seminary as a training school 
for the conservative wing of their denom- 
ination. The founders required its trus- 
tees and faculty frequently to proclaim 
their orthodoxy. But, as John Robinson 
said, ‘“‘the Lord had more truth and light 
yet to break forth out ot his holy word,’ 
and, in spite of iron-bound creeds and the 
most stringent restrictions, higher criticism, 
new doctrines in science, the history of 
other religions and new social conditions 
required the modification of the extreme 
orthodoxy of the founders. The trial mar- 
riage with Harvard is described sympa- 
thetically and the final affiliation with 
Newton explained. 
on Andover men in the parish ministry, 
in the foreign mission field, and their 
amazing educational and literary produc- 
tivity are included. May Andover in the 
coming century prove as invaluable to 
the Congregational churches of New 
England as it has in the past. 

Frederick Lewis Weis. 
* * 
BLUEPRINT FOR THE NEW DAY 


Economic Equality in the Coopera- 
tive Commonwealth. By H. Stanley 
Jevons. London: Methuen and Company, 
Lid. 347 pp. 10s 6d net. 


With economic and political uncertainty 
all about, it is retreshing and heartening 
to read a book written in the calm English 
fashion which definitely rejects our present 
profit-making order of society and points 
the way to a new system which will be in 
between state-socialism and communism. 
Furthermore, the new cooperative com- 
monwealth can come without violence 
provided there is a speeding up of processes 
already at work, and that within thirty 
or forty years’ time. 

H. Stanley Jevons, son of the late Wil- 
liam Stanley Jevons, and related to the 


Interesting chapters - 


founder ot The Manchesler Guardian, does 
not write as an expert economist, but as a 
citizen, vitally interested in doing some- 
thing about the slump in the esprit de 
corps of his countrymen. Although nearing 
sixty, he has the viewpoint of the younger 
economists, and because of scientific 
training in geology and nine years’ ex- 
perience teaching economics at Allahabad, 
India, he caretully upholds his position 
through numerous footnotes, an appendix 
and a classified bibliography. 

One might smile at his proposal to 
abolish money, had he not written a hook 
on ‘‘Money, Banking and Exchange in 
India,’ and his housing and garden-village 
experience enable this Fellow in the Royal 
Statistical Society to speak with authority. 
There is no loophole in his arguments 
against capitalism (Part I) and his demon- 
stration of its impending doom. Nor is he 
naiv2 in his sketching of the new day 
(Part 11), although one wishes that some 
details were omitted, thus avoiding the 
trap of fiction. Part III (Realization) is 
very helpful for those who are [ed up on 
the eternal fault-finding talk and want 
some plan of action. Such action falls into 
the general field of politics (in order that 
the change may be constitutional) and re- 
search (in order that it may be scientific). 
Mr. Jevons admits that men move slowly, 
but sees a tremendous acceleration of 
thinking when a majority is convinced. 

The book is valuable to Americans be- 
cause it deals with a people and with con- 
ditions very similar to our own, and, be- 
cause of the intervening ocean, it is very 
objective. English labor unions, with their 
capitalist philosophy, do not differ ma- 
terially from ours, and our Socialist and 
Communist parties are running essentially 
the same course. Although in the new 
cooperative commonwealth, the problem 
of women in industry, the problem of the 
non-producer (idle rich, advertising agents, 
ete.), the housing problem (ninety per cent 
of the population would be rehoused at 
once), and many other irksome questions 
would be automatically settled, the author 
indignantly rejects the thought that he is 
thinking in utopian terms. Undoubtedly 
he has thought things through very care- 
rully, even to the Supreme Economic 
Council of sixty members. 

The doubtful portions of the book are 
not so much along economic lines, as social. 
Patrick Geddes is followed too closely in 
dividing members of society into the “‘in- 
tellectuals” and the ‘“‘emotionals,” and the 
long list ot instincts taken over trom 
McDougall is no longer accepted by psy- 
chologists. Those who essay to blueprint 
the new society would do well to learn from 
the past and avoid sentimentalism entirely, 
basing their position on a thorough-going 


science. The absence of references}, 
Russia, the outstanding example of sq! 
experimentation along communistic lij\| 
is noticeable. 

The place of the church in the 
commonwealth is problematical, althoy| 
in the transition, the author takes cer d 
Socialists to task tor ‘carping’ at orgy; 
ized religion. While some wil! find a ij 
devotion to Jesus and communion ¥j| 
God, ‘“‘perhaps the more intellectual 
ot the population may largely satisfy t ) 
spiritual needs by an idealization of 
life of mankind.”’ In the new classifica I 

| 


of occupations, ministers are not includ} 


and ‘‘lawyers, if any, are very few in n ! 
ber.”’ A minister would either becom 
teacher, an author, a town-planner,}) 
would render some other “indirect 
tellectual service.” 

The idea of Economic Equality maj 
first sight seem to confirm the worst fei} 
of anti-socialists, but Mr. Jevons mai 
it clear that only in this way could the 
system operate. Nor does he mean f 
there would be cultural equality, e# 


England has had unemployment dj 
the “‘slump” longer than America, bw 
has also had cooperative societies Long 
It will be an interesting race to see whi! 
ot these Anglo-Saxon peoples is the ff 
to enter the promised land ot econo 
security and zestful social living. 

Harold P. Marle 
ee ee 

NOT FOR THE INFANTS’ CLASS 


The Horror of It. By Frederick 
Barber. New York: Historical Fount) 
tions. 35 cents. 


For sheer undiluted horror this lit]! 
book is unsurpassed. Harry Emers 
Fosdick in a foreword remarks that mil 


realism, and that this book gives thit 
realism. Here is war, not as poets, Hf 
torians or politicians see it, but as it is s@4 
through the lens of the camera. 
meant for kindergarteners or the en 
tionally unstable, but it might well belt 
every church library for use as an antid@! 
to the super-heated patriotism of the oj} 
sters who, if they fight another war, 
do it behind the lines. 

Robert C. Dexter§) 


* * 


TABLOID REVIEW 


Sentiment of Yours. By Jesse |i 
Morgan. Boston: The Christopher Pi 
lishing House. &8 pp. $1.25. | 

A collection of eighty-eight more or 3} 
sentimental quotations on the usual toj 
of Life, Youth, Service, Friendship, af! 
the like, of little interest or value to aly 
but the casual reader. 

Elizabeth D. Pennington 


Py 
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igsessions of the Unitarian Fellowship 
social Justice held Monday, May 23. 
4.e speakers were Rev. Henry G. Ives 
Bittsfield, Mass., former president of 
‘9 ‘ellowship; Robert J. Watt, secretary- 
surer of the Massachusetts Federation 
abor; Rev. Charles H. Pennoyer of 
jand, Vt., and Miss Florence H. Lus- 
Hy), secretary of the Women’s Inter- 
(nal League for Peace and Freedom. 
af the twenty-sixth annual meeting of 
\"ellowship held in the Bulfinch Place 
ch, Boston, Mass., Mrs. Helen Tufts 
4 e, secretary, cited the activities of the 
#rization throughout the year. 

‘ie executive committee has met 
Whly trom October to May, and has co- 
@ated with two important organizations 
“ranging and holding public meetings. 
)y. William Ware Locke, the treasurer, 
Acted that the funds of the Fellowship 
=; been used as fast as available, and he 
@2 an urgent appeal tor an increase in 
joaid membership in order to success- 
@ continue the work begun. 


wappointed as a nominating committee, 
@) Henry G. Ives, Rev. Mary T. Whit- 
op and Rev. Henry W. Pinkham; as 
winittee on resolutions, Mrs. William 


que president deaned social justice as 
insistent demand for human rights.” 
ng attention to the activities reported 
B he secretary, he said that one of the 
qi important actions of the year had been 
@ appointment of Edwin H. James of 
eva, Switzerland, as the European 
iesentative of the Fellowship. 

he first speaker of the atternoon was 
Ives, who spoke on “‘Sociai Justice as 
rpreted in the Light of the Present- 
Situation.” He said in part: “All 
Gightful people agree that society is 
iging its ideas as to moral, political and 
fiomic questions. They realize that a 
% age is dawning, unlike that of the 
ent time. There is intense eagerness 
fnow what this new era in the world’s 
ory will be like. How far will it differ 
a our age? How will nations treat 
#1 other? Upon what lines will business 
Beonducted? Will profits be abolished 
Hthe motive of industry? Is private 
f lth to be allowed in the new age? Are 
i ideals of Anglo-Saxon individual liberty 
dig to prevail, or are we headed for 
@ sian Communism?” 

%e referred to the answers recently re- 
ed from 20,000 Protestant clergymen 
Jeply to questionnaires sent to them as 
Hcative of the attitude of thinking 
‘\ple today. His conclusion was, ‘“The 
Jisters, through this questionnaire and 
| answers given, point the way society 
| travel in the near future.” 
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The annual election ot officers took place 
after Mr. Ives’s address. The result was: 
President, Rev. George L. ‘Thompson; 
vice-presidents, Rev. Lon Ray Call, Rev. 
Everett M. Baker, Rev. Frank S. Gredler; 
secretary, Mrs. Helen Tufts Bailie; cor- 
responding secretary, Rev. John H. Tay- 
lor; treasurer, Rev. William L. McKinney; 
European representative, Edwin H. James. 

Presenting the subject of “The Labor 
Unions and the N. R. A.,” the second 
speaker of the afternoon, Robert J. Watt, 
said that in the eyes of the labor unions 
the National Recovery Act, in relation to 
the wage earners, is the most important 
and tar-reaching legislation ever enacted. 
He gave it as his opinion that “‘there is 
evidence that big business interests and 
their employed press are engaged in a well- 
organized attempt to sabotage the New 
Deal.” 

He expressed the opinion that “‘the big 
mistake of the New Deal was made by the 
President when he failed to nationalize 
the banking business. He drove the 
money-changers out of Wall Street, but 
most of them have re-established them- 
selves in and around Washington.” 

His conclusion was that the N. R. A. 
has not yet had a chance to accomplish 
its aim. It has lifted industry out of its 
panic and it has given labor legs on which 
to stand. “‘What we want now is a chance 
to use those legs toward the attainment 
of this vision of social justice and com~ 
munity constructiveness which the N. R. 
A. has placed as the objective of the Amer- 
ican people.” 

At the evening meeting held in the Old 
South Meeting House, the first speaker 
was Rev. Charles H. Pennoyer, a Univer- 
salist minister, and a member otf the Social 
Welfare Commission of the Universalist 
General Convention. His theme was 
“America and World Citizenship.” ‘“Hu- 
man nature the world over is a good deal 
the same,” he said, 
science and social order are to be studied 
and understood by anybody and every- 
body.” 

A nation’s first duty is to take good care 
of itself, and this will ever be a great con- 
tribution to the world fund of social ex- 
perimentation and enlightenment. Here 
in the United States we have been working 
out, more or less intentionally, on a vaster 
scale, and in more ways than belore, a 
great plan of political democracy; now we 
are started on a kindred and complemen- 
tary plan of social and economic democ- 
racy. 

Culturally and racially we are a kind 
of New Europe. Of the people of old 
Europe, he said, “‘all talk of these folk as 
being ‘foreigners,’ all unconcern as to their 
well-being and all aloofness as to the eco- 
nomic, political or other international 
planning with them, is against our own 
most natural interest.” 


“and the same social . 


The last speaker of the evening, Miss 
Luscomh, is well known as a peace advo- 
cate and in her talk she showed a wide 
knowledge of conditions which exist among 
the armament makers of Europe and 
America. Her topic was “Assassins of 
Peace.” 

She showed how the armament interests 
know no national lines. Profits, not 
patriotism, is their slogan. She said during 
the World War it was tound as necessary 
to blockade a country’s coast line to pre- 
vent the exvort of arms to the enemy as to 
keep the enemy from invading the country. 

She cited by name prominent individ- 
uals who are promoting war to increase 
profits. “It is interesting to know that at 
the present time delegates sent to nego- 
tiate disarmament are themselves muni- 
tion makers. At the same time that the 
United States government is trying to stop 
war in South America and Asia, American 
armament makers are promoting these 
wars.” 


* * 


GUILD OF PARISH WORKERS 


The Guild of Parish Workers held its an- 
nual meeting at Bulfinch Place Church, 
Boston, Mass., Monday, May 21. The 
president, Mrs. Marita M. Burdett, 
presided. The tollowing officers and di- 
rectors were elected: President, Mrs. 
Marita M. Burdett; vice-president, Miss 
Annie M. Filoon; secretary-treasurer, Miss 
Annie E. Pousland; director for one year, 
Mrs. James U. Tolles; director for two 
years, Miss Mary N. Phillips; director for 
three years, Mrs. Cloyd H. Valentine. 

Letters were read from Miss Mary Law- 
rance telling of her work at the Pacific 
School tor the Ministry, Berkeley, Calif., 
and irom Mrs. Emily Cook, who is teach- 
ing in France. The Guild has made a gift 
of books on religious education to the lend- * 
ing library ot the Women’s Alliance. After 
the business meeting, supper was served, 
with Miss Edith Jones and Miss Katherine 
Stokes as hostesses. At seven o’clock, there 
was an address in the church by Rev. Du- 
Bois LeFevre, of the Second Church, Bos- 
ton, who told of the need of inspiration to 
face the problems of these discouraging 
days. He said this inspiration would come 
through losing oneself in one’s work. 
We must have the courage to abandon our- 
selves through consecration to our ideals. 
He emphasized the joy ot creative work, 
the need of reverence for personality, and 
the realization of the many forces working 
with us to accomplish our ends. 

Holyoke, Mass.—-The annual meeting 
of the Unitarian church was held on April 
2. Reports reveal a year of progress and 
accomplishment. The tollowing officers 
were elected: Clerk, Walter L. Redfern; 
treasurer, Richard F. Linsert; chairman of 
the standing committee, Dwight K. 
Bartlett, Jr. The new members of the 
standing committee elected were Richard 
F. Linsert and Mrs. Edward J. Meacham. 
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The Western Unitarian 


“Our old liberalism is dead. This con- 
ference has buried it. What now?” Such 
were the remarks going from person to 
person towards the conclusion of the 
eighty-second annual session of the West- 
ern Unitarian Conference, held in Mil- 
waukee, Wis., May 14, 15, 16, at the invi- 
tation of the First Unitarian Society. 

In answer to the statement made by Dr. 
Horace J. Bridges, of the Ethical Society, 
Chicago—“T have no use for any scheme 
of solving the problem of distributing the 
economic goods of lite which at the same 
time robs us of liberty”—Dr. William 
Montgomery McGovern of Northwestern 
University stated that what appears to be 
autocratic dictatorship and the destruction 
of democracy in government in Italy, 
Germany, Russia, Persia and Turkey is er- 
roneous. “It we analyze these political 
changes we find democracy still latent, 
and the dictatorial trends instead of being 
in the direction of the seventeenth-century 
monarchical autocracies, with a Louis 
XIV imposing his will on the people from 
the top, are in the direction of mass rule. 
Democracies have come and gone. Europe 
between 1200 A. D. and 1500 saw a flood 
and ebb tide of democracy. It came as a 
flood between the years 1690-1914. I 
cannot be alarmed by people shouting of 
the danger of scrapping the Constitution 
and Congress and of a dictatorship by 
Roosevelt. What does trighten me is the 
group mind which may compel American 
scholars and scientists to distort their 
findings to fit nationalistic prejudices.” 

A word of hope for liberalism of former 
times came from Rev. Wayne H. Steele, 
Keokuk, lowa, who, in speaking on “The 
Case for Liberalism,’ found hope in the 
“two per cent whose impulses have been 
brought under control by reason.” These 
will gradually educate the forty-eight per 
cent behavioristically into control; and if 
the remaining fifty per cent are impossible 
to educate, “‘the processes of evolution will 
slough them off.” Rev. Ward B. Jenks. 
Quincy, Ill., in his address, ‘‘The Menace 
of Pseudo-Liberalism,” was less optimistic. 
“Liberalism too often has been an injection 
of sleeping-sickness germs.” Liberalism, 
he said, should be classified: Sophomoric, 
characteristic of one who calls himself a 
liberal because he doesn’t believe in 
miracles; recreational, “because we play 
and dance in the parish house now”; par- 
lor radicalism, which takes the form of a 
“meaningless, sentimental! brotherhood 
complex’; Don Quixote liberalism, the 
variety which attacks not real enemies but 
wind-mills.”’ 

Again in the talk, ‘Where Liberalism 
Fails,” by Rev. Eugene W. Sutherland, 
Louisville, Ky., traditional liberalism failed 
to stand muster. Our dogma of salvation 
by education has been sabotaged by “class” 
education, newspaper propaganda of 
“vested interests,” and the radio. “Edu- 


Conference Speaks Out 


cation holds no hope for giving the people 
as a whole, rather than a vested minority, 
the benefits of the machine.” The second 
dogma, salvation by democracy, was 
given the lie in a published letter by James 
Madison, who saw in the Constitution a 
means oi preserving the property of the 
tew from the propertyless many. The 
ballot which has reputedly given sovereign- 
ty to the people has in reality worked out 
in practice as merely the right of the 
masses to choose each two or four years 
who shall be their new oppressors.” 

More personal was the theme of the 
conference—‘‘The Crisis in Liberalism’’— 
to Rev. James S. Dahir, Sioux City, Iowa, 
who spoke on “‘The Preacher’s Dilemma.” 
“Every minister is confronted with a con- 
gregation which neither votes like prole- 
tarians nor thinks like agnostics.”’ ‘Touch- 
ing on liberalism’s ancient hope of 
progress by the road of individual reform, 
Mr. Dahir not only expressed no sym- 
pathy for this way but lamented that 
too often belief in it blinded the liberal to 
the necessity of changing the social order. 

A final call for action by Rev. W. Rupert 
Holloway, Madison, Wis., addressing the 
ministers on “‘The Need of a Technique in 
Liberalism,” resulted in the appointment 
of Dr. Curtis W. Reese, Rev. John H. 
Dietrich, Mr. Holloway, Dr. Robert J. 
Hutcheon, and Rey. Raymond B. Bragg as 
a committee to draw up a plan for social 
action. 

Rev. Raymond B. Bragg, secretary of 
the conference, reported 30,000 miles of 
traveling, told of the appearance and 
growth of small Unitarian societies of radio 
listeners, and announced that member 
churches had contributed $1,500 this year 
in comparison with $1,200 last. ‘The fol- 
lowing resolutions were passed: 

Resolved: That the delegates to the 
Western Unitarian Conference urge the 
passing of the bi!l recently passed out of 
Committee and placed on the calendar of 
the United States Senate repealing the re- 
strictions now placed upon physicians in 
the imparting of birth control information 
and in the use of the mails for the trans- 
portation of birth-control intormation and 
materials. 

Resolved: That in accordance with the 
humane principles of our religion and our 
traditional concern for the early education 
and the healthful rearing of the youth of 
the land, we urge the ratification of the 
child-labor amendment to the constitution 
of the United States, giving the Congress 
power to regulate, limit or prohibit child 
labor. 

Whereas: Wide-spread economic in- 
security marks the present economic order 
and makes necessary the rapid adoption of 
social insurance. 

Whereas: There is now before Congress 
a bill tavoring Federal assistance to states 
having mandatory old-age pension laws, 


and also a Dill ek as the Wagner 
bill, providing Federal grants to si 
passing and enforcing a specified mini 
plan for unemployment insurance, }if 
whereas in our opinion the passing of i 1 


ie adoption by the several ate € Hl 
old-age pension and unemployment 
surance plans, i 

Be it therefore Resolved: That the ¢ } 
gates to the Western Unitarian C onferd}, ) 
favor the passage of the Dill-Connery hij 
Wagner-Lewis Bills and instruct the 
retary to forward a copy of this resol 
to the members of the Senate and ff 
President of the United States. ' 

Whereas, the building of increasi: 
larger armaments heightens the possib 
of war, and whereas recent disclogy 
prove conclusively the subversive influd} 
of arms-makers in fomenting suspi 
between nations and in promoting a 
ment legislature, be it 

Resolved: That the delegates of i 
Western Unitarian Conference deplore 
passage of the Vinson Naval construc 
and urge the President and memberg 
Congress to reconsider these vast apy | i 
priations and to take more active steph | 
the direction of actual and drastic req 
tion in armaments. | 

Itesolved (1): That the conference instil! 
its directors to appoint a committed 
three to cooperate with Rev. Williamil) 
Gysan, student secretary of the Ameril) 
Unitarian Association, in carrying out 
plans of his department for the encourag 
ment and organization of liberal studei! 
in the colleges and universities within 
territory. 

(2) That the conference urge its dil 
ters to find funds for purposes of sill 
committee in the coming year. 

Resolved: That it is moved that we extill 
to the minister and members of the FI 
Unitarian Society in Milwaukee, 
warm appreciation tor their generous 
pitality in providing us not only with si@ 
a suitable place of meeting, but the opp) 
tunity to enjoy the beauties of their ei] 
including one of the handsomest wait! 
fronts in the country; and not least of B 
for their bountiful provision for the in 
man. 

Others taking part were: Dr. Jobe | 
Lapp, who addressed the Alliance; Ri 
Walton E. Cole, Dr. Charles E. Snyci 
Dr. Reese, and Rev. John Brogden, Wi 
were chairmen of various meetings. 4% 
annual sermon, ‘The Church in Ton 
row’s World,” was delivered by 
Clinton Lee Scott, Peoria, Il., with ~ 
devotional service in charge of Rew Frit 
erick M. Eliot. Rev. Hugo G. Eisenl ‘i 
Cincinnati, Ohio, read a paper before 1 
Historical Society on “The History of |i 
John’s Church 1810-1934”; and RH \ 
Walter S. Swisher, St. Louis, Mo., reac . 
paper, “A Century of Unitarianism in 
Louis 1834-1934,” 


it 
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ie most complete, and what is planned 
i the most serviceable, program ever 
fd by the Unitarian Laymen’s League 
avs week at the Isles of Shoals is sched- 
iifor July 7-14. The chief event, as 


ge, will be the Institute of Religious 


& conferences”’ ne) concrete 
> projects as a new feature of the In- 
‘ce. These can be elected by church- 
*@)1 workers and prospective workers 
i§)thers active in work with children and 
mg pecple. The conferences and the 
micts will be in charge of Mrs. Forrester 
ft onald, who is superintendent of the 
J 2h school in the First Unitarian So- 
)) of Hyde Park (Boston), Mass., and 
wssor of home economics in Boston 
Fersity. She has had considerable ex- 
‘@nce in project work in her church 
ol and in other communities. Proj- 
‘will include new methods in church- 
§401 administration, program planning, 
al work in religious drama, methods 
m@stume making, dyeing, mask making, 
@eling and puppets. There will also 
fae usual extensive exhibit of projects 
Hrited by church-school pupils through- 
he country. 

il this is in addition to the customary 
wlecture series in the morning and the 
ynoon group conferences on methods 
Giastruction and administration. The 
ifcipal lecturers this year will be Rev. 
Nie T. Pennington, minister of the First 
@arian Church in Ithaca, N. Y., who 
is the portfolio of publications in the 
@ of the United Religious Work of 
hell University; and Rev. Frederick 
Eliot, minister of Unity Church in St. 
i, Minn., and author of “Fundamentals 
s)nitarian Faith” and ‘‘The Unwrought 
a),”’ a Beacon Course text. Both lec- 
Hrs are members of the Editorial Board 
tthe Register. 

7A Preface to Liberty’? will be the 
bral topic of Mr. Pennington’s series; 
) Mr. Eliot will discuss “Methods of 
‘ression in Religious Education,” con- 
@ring the drama, art and music, science, 
% “workshop spirit,’ and the use of 
suage. The “workshop conterence”’ 
1 day will follow immediately, and be 
j-dinated with, Mr. Eliot’s lecture. 
Headers of The Register familiar with 
Pennington’s editorials will be es- 
lally interested in his topics: “Wunda- 
lvtal Values,” ‘Liberty and Culture,” 
‘litical and Economie Liberty,” ‘Lib- 
rand Mysticism,” “The Requisite 
Eline.” 

‘hese first morning lectures in the In- 
ute program are planned each year to 
‘certain religious and philosophic foun- 
ions for the more specific work that 


a 
Us 


jorship Conferences, Projects Added to 
League’s Varied Program at Shoals 


follows, and, together with the evening 
addresses, they constitute an adult-educa- 
tion course of interest to many who do not 
follow up the conferences and projects 
definitely related to church-school work. 
The latter, however, are planned to be of 
value also to parents who wish to cooperate 
more effectively with the formal religious 
training of their children. 

Conferences on church-school adminis- 
tration and senior-class methods will be 
led by Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge, minister 
of the First Church in Dedham, Mass., 
author of “Character Training in Home 
and Church School,” and president of 
Tuckerman School. Miss Frances Wood, 
director of religious education in the Uni- 
tarian-Universalist Church of Detroit, 
Mich., will conduct conferences on junior 
and intermediate methods, and serve as 
hostess for the week. Mrs. David Hall, 
superintendent of the Wellesley Hills, 
Mass., Unitarian church school, will lead 
discussions on kindergarten and primary 
methods. Rev. Alfred J. Wilson, minister 
of the First Parish Church in Norwell, 
Mass., will preach the Institute sermon on 
“A Faith of One’s Own.” 

Wilson Macdonald, noted Canadian poet 
of the open air, will be one of the evening 
speakers, reading from his own verse. 
Another evening teature will be William 
L. Barnard’s six-reel motion picture, with 
authentic native music, depicting the life 
of the ‘“‘The Blessed Balinese,’’ and made 
in one of his two trips around the world. 
Mr. Barnard was executive vice-president 
of the League from 1920 to 1926. Two 
lectures on ‘“‘A Philosophy of Life’’ will be 
given by Percy W. Gardner, general 
counsel for the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation and formerly president of the 
League. President Herbert C. Parsons of 
the League will speak on “The Responsi- 
bility of All of Us for the Behavior of 
Some of Us.”’ Mr. Rutledge will give an 
illustrated talk on the Shoals on the open- 
ing night, July 7, following the presenta- 
tion or the Institute faculty. 

Carl B. Wethereil, headmaster of Proctor 
Academy and a member of the League’s 
Council, will direct the Institute, and Miss 
Gertrude Taft, associate secretary of the 
Department of Religious Education, will 
be associate director. ‘he president of 
the League will conduct the Laymen’s 
Conference Sunday afternoon, July &, 
assisted by volunteer chapter counsellors. 

East Bridgewater, Mass. A special 
“‘Silver Wedding” service with the same 
rings used twenty-five years ago was re- 
cently held for Mr. and Mrs. Theodore ©: 
Tripp, loyal members of the First Parish 
Church. The service, with changes ap- 
propriate to the occasion, was conducted 
by the minister, Rev. Carl G. Horst. 
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JUNIOR CHOIRS 

The Junior Choir Service at the First 
Church in Boston, Mass., Sunday after- 
noon, May 20, was unique in its reverent 
combination of festival and dramatic ser- 
vice. The singing of 327 children in twen- 
ty-seven vested choirs was interwoven in 
the service of “Lift Up Your Heads, O Ye 
Gates,’ given by members of 
churches, under the direction of 
Isabel K. Whiting. 

One beautiful significant moment in the 
dramatie service was the reiterated call, 
“Lift up your heads, O ye gates,”’ answered 
by the Doorkeeper and the Watchman. 
Who can enter the sanctuary? “He that 
hath clean hands and a pure heart.” But 
who among us has clean hands and a pure 
heart? The great moment was when an 
unconscious happy child in white, carrying 
a spray of Madonna lilies, slipped out of 
her pew and walked alone to the sanc- 
tuary doors, which opened at her touch. 
The spirit of aspiration and devotion 
reached a climax in the beautiful litany 
written by Dr. Charles E. Park, who led 
the service. 

The very effective costumes were loaned 
by various churches and assembled in ac- 
cordance with sketches made by A. B. 
Sziklas, of Jamaica Plain, Mass., who also 
designed the symbolic sanctuary doors 
which were placed before the chancel. 

The junior choirs, in red, blue, purple, 
green, gray, black and white vestments of 
various designs, made a colorful setting for 
the service. 

The musical program included the fol- 
lowing anthems: “Hymn of the Pilgrims,” 
MacDowell; ‘‘All Creatures of Our God 
and King,” Williams; ‘Jesu, Joy of Man’s 
Desiring,’ Bach; “O Lord Most Holy,” 
Franck; and “Now hank We All Our 
God,” Cruger. 

This third annual festival was larger 
than the previous ones, not only in the 
number participating, but in the congre- 
gation which filled the church, with a hun- 
dred people standing and many turned 
away. It was held under the auspices of 
the Department of Religious Education of 
the American Unitarian Association, the 
Unitarian Sunday School Union of Boston, 
and the Religious Arts Guild. 

The choirs were from Arlington, Bel- 
mont, Boston (Second Church), Cam- 
bridge (First Parish), Dedham, Fairhaven, 
Jamaica Plain, Leominster, Lexington 
(First Church), East Lexington (Follen 
Church), Lynn, Marblehead, Melrose, 
New Bedford, Newton Center, Quincy, 
Reading, Roslindale, Salem (Second 
Church), Wellesley Hills, West Newton, 
Winchester, and Woburn, Mass.; Provi- 
dence, R. I. (First Church and Westmin- 
ster Church); and Franklin, N. H. 

The young people in the dramatic ac- 
tion represented the First Church in Bos- 
ton, the Second Church in Boston, King’s 
Chapel, Boston, Jamaica Plain, Wellesley 
Hills, and Winchester. 
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He prayeth best who 
loveth best 
All things both great 
and small. 
Coleridge. 


RETREAT FOR MINISTERS 


A retreat for ministers will be conducted 
at the Whitney Homestead in Stow, Mass., 
with Dean Willard L. Sperry of the Har- 
vard Divinity School as leader, on June 
11 and 12. The first session will begin at 
10.30 a.m. Monday and the retreat will end 
atter luncheon Tuesday. 

All ministers are welcome, and will be 
accepted in order of application up to 
twenty-eight in number. The expense 
will be $2.50. Applications should be sent 
to Channing Brown, Littleton, Mass. 


CHANNING CONFERENCE 


“The Motion Picture as an Adjunct to 
Liberalism’’ was the subject of the address 
by Rev. Donn Marvin of St. Mark’s in 
the Bouwerie, New York City, at the 
136th session of the Channing Conference 
of Unitarian Churches held in All Souls 
Church (Unitarian-Universalist), New Lon- 
don, Conn., Sunday, April 29. The 
conference, with a large attendance from 
churches in Attleboro, Dighton, Fall 
River, Norton and Taunton, Mass., New- 
port and Providence, R. 1., opened with 
a devotional service led by Rev. George 
L. Thompson of Dighton. 

At the business meeting the follow- 
ing were elected: Russell E. Jenkins of 
Taunton, president; Melvin C. Johnson 
of Providence, vice-president; John C. 
Knowles of Providence, treasurer; and 
Rev. George L. Thompson, secretary. At 
his own request Augustus R. Pierce of 
Providence retired as treasurer after a 
service of thirty-two years. It was voted 
to hold the next meeting in Providence. 

In his address Mr. Marvin said: 

“The movies have a motivating power 
for good or evil which has just begun to be 
considered seriously. I am convinced that 
the commercial-picture people will do 
nothing about the field of movies with a 
purpose until they are shown that there is 
money in it. I can see all kinds of won- 
derful things being done by the movies. 
What more potent instrument have we for 
visualizing a new society than this most 
popular form of communication—the 
movies? 

“Perhaps you don’t go to the movies. 
Perhaps you don’t see quite how they will 
fit into your program. Perhaps you hesi- 
tatejto appeal to the emotions. And yet 
we are told—whether we like it or not-— 
that people are motivated largely by their 
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American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes sympathy and cooperation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends civil and religious liberty at home 
and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to 
Parker E, Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 
All Souls’ Church, New York 
105 South Dearborn St. 2416 Allston Way 
Chicago Berkeley 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children 


for children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Cooperates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice-president. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 


PARKER B. FIELD, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 
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The Meadville 
Theological Scha 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal minist 
today. Association with the |} 


School’s own curriculum a 
variety of subjects. For info} 
5701 Woodlawn Ave. 
Chicago 
Two morning lecture series: Rev. Leslie T. pe | 


tion address || 
FIVE FACTS ABOUT LEAGUE 
? ton on “A Preface to Liberty,” the meaning 4 


versity of Chicago adds tof 

President Sydney B. Snow, 

Isles of Shoals -:- -:- July 77 
uisites of liberty in modern life; and Rev. Frit 


M. Eliot on “Methods of Expression in R} 
Education”---drama, art and music, science, thj 
shop, and language. For full information ad 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAl 


25 Beacon St., Boston CAPitol| 


PROCTOR ACADEM}} 


Est. 1848 Incorporated 1879 | 


Enrollments for next fall being received. S# 
new catalogue. College, General, Practical Arts ci : 
Junior School --- Grades 5 to 8. All sports. Surpifl 
study emphasized. Carl B. Wetherell, Head : 


Box 16, Andover, N. H. 


feelings and not their intellects. It seems 
to me that Unitarians, and perhaps other 
liberals, have leaned over backwards in 
their fear of emotionalism. From my con- 
tact with these churches I would say that 
they could very well stand the use of just 
another little dash of emotion. However, 
the movie can supply both sides—the 
intellectual and the emotional.” 

In an address on “The Present Chal- 
lenge to Liberty,” Rev. Frank S. Gredler, 
minister of the host church, spoke of several 
present-day challenges to liberty, including 
the indifference of many religious liberals 
among the challenges to liberty. Their 
indifference, including their indifference 
to the church, lessens the influence of the 
liberal church, just as indifference weakens 
any other church. 

‘What is needed,”’ coneluded Mr. Gred- 
ler, “if liberty is to be preserved and fos- 
tered, is to do all we can to develop respect 
for reasonable laws, to build a democracy 
of intelligent and cooperative citizens, to 
cultivate the ideal of international peace, 
to create an economic system which is fair 


to all, to be loyal to a church which sti} 
for high ideals, including the ideal ol) 
erty, which spells freedom from prej i 
racial and religious, in short, which 1 
the ideal of real human brotherhood.” | 

The concluding address was give# 
Rev. John H. Taylor of Westwood, 
Speaking on ‘‘What is this Liberalism! 
What is it Worth?” Mr. Taylor dec 
that the true liberal occupies some¥ 
of a middle-of-the-road position becau 
the values he sees in both the conseniy 
and radical points of view. He po 
out a difference in the application o 
eralism to the world of affairs and the 
of ideas. In the former the liberal 
the necessity for the use of some fort 
order to preserve the liberty of the m 
ity from a predatory minority; but i 
realm of ideas he is convinced that | 
freedom alone that leads to truth. 
uncertainty in a liberal’s ideas is in} 
able in the nature of things. He is aml) 
plorer, an experimentalist, and fears 
of opinion; for he must ever be movi 
to more of the truth. 
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(31, 1934 


|\DEN PARTY FOR BENEFIT 

\* SHOALS MAINTENANCE FUND 
June event of interest to all garden 
s will take place on Saturday, June 


joingham will open the Rose Garden 
i\Vayside,” her estate in North Haston, 


jhe committee in charge, Miss Emily 
I Im chairman, Miss Elizabeth C. Church, 
urer, Miss Sally Macconnell, pub- 
i, Miss June Adkinson, Miss Helen 
“Yeh, Miss Lucy Cline, Miss Sarah 
ot, all members of the Evening Alli- 
_of Greater Boston, are arranging a 
‘Mus time on this beautiful estate, 
nt music, refreshments, candy, a for- 
4 teller, and any desiring a game of 
ze or contract will find tables for use. 
+y0se versed in flower culture will be 
) and to explain the variety of roses, 
ir flowers and plants, as they guide 
jors through this unusual garden in its 
ing of pine trees, miniature water falls, 
3, and other landscape-garden delights! 


: yi support not only by donating but 
durchasing the sweets on sale. 


Sponsors 


\-rs. Thomas G. Rees 

§ir. and Mrs. William B. Nichols 
lev. Lyman V. Rutledge 

irs. Franklin Raymond 

‘lfharles S. Bolster 

Wiss Helen Greenwood 

‘liss Katharine M. Glidden 


‘arl B. Wetherell 
ickets for the garden party may be 
red from Miss Emily Cline, 56 Mag- 
fia Street, Dorchester, Mass., telephone 
1. 4523; Miss Helen Greenwood, 25 
‘con Street, Boston, telephone Cap. 
1); or any member of the Evening Al- 
‘ce of Greater Boston. 
'y automobile ‘“Wayside’’ is reached 
Howing Route 138 from Mattapan 
are, Blue Hill Avenue, through Stough- 
fi; turn right at sign “Wayside” on Elm 
eet, North Easton. Markers will be 
Wily seen as North Easton is reached to 
st one in locating “Wayside.” 
Mf a sufficient number of people sign up 
Evening Alliance of Greater Boston 
charter one or more buses to leave 
Wn Mattapan Square at 2.30 p. m. and 
Jain at the estate for the return trip. 
4und-trip tickets, 50 cents. Keserva- 
Ms may be made at time of purchasing 
axets for the Garden Party. 
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PENSION SOCIETY 


Phe annual meeting of the Unitarian 
vice Pension Society was held in the 
Nrectors’ room at 25 Beacon Street, 
Hston, Mass., on Monday, May 21. The 
retary reported that there had been 
ir additions to the number of ministers 
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entitled to the pension and five removals 
from the list by death during the course of 
the year, the present number of those 
qualified being seventy-five. The amount 
of the pension paid for the season just closed 
was $477.30 apiece. 

The treasurer presented his report which 
showed contributions as follows: From 
churches $4,720.41, Alliances $2,854.38, 
laity $761.75, clergy (including the return 
of certain pensions in whole or in part) 
and sundry sources $1,327.98, making a 
total of $9,664.52, which is only $9.00 less 
than it was a year ago. He reported also 
the following bequests received: From the 
Grace Chapel Society $532.26, the estate of 
the late Robert D. Holt $2,000, the estate 
ot Mary A. Safford $200, the estate of 
George H. Williams $9,400, a total of 
$12,132.26, which has been added to the 
Permanent JI'und. 

The treasurer of the American Unitarian 
Association which acts as trustee for the 
society’s Permanent Fund reported that the 
principal now amounts to the sum of 
$530,481.67, and that other separate 
funds to the amount of $43,548.50 are also 
held for the benefit of the society. The rate 
of interest received on these invested funds 
has again been reduced, however, in keep- 
ing with general financial conditions, so 
that the income of the society available for 
distribution in pensions this coming year 
is lower by $2,548.11. This will unfor- 
tunately mean another reduction in the 
size of the pensions that can be paid unless 
special gifts are received to make up the 
loss. 

The officers were re-elected as follows: 
President, Judge James P. Parmenter; 
vice-presidents, Henry M. Williams and 
Dr. Minot Simons; treasurer, Albert A. 
Pollard; secretary, Rev. Harold G. Arnold; 
directors, George H. Ellis, Dr. Samuel A. 
Eliot, Perey W. Gardner, and Rey. Fred- 


erick Lewis Weis. 
1K * 


SENEXET HOUSE 


The meeting of the Retreat Inc. at King’s 
Chapel, Boston, Mass., Monday, May 21, 
was attended by a large group of the laity 
and a few ministers. Officers reported 
the improved condition ot the property 
and the constant use to which it is put by 
all branches of our organization. Its phe- 
nomenal growth and the providential way 
in which its small but vital financial needs 
have been met day by day, were touched 
upon. 

Mrs. Thomas G. Rees, president of the 
General Alliance, delivered a beautifully 
phrased tribute to the work that Senexet 
is doing. Mrs. Rees spoke of the existence 
here and there of shrines possessing a mys- 
terious but powerful influence over the emo- 
tion of those who visit them, and described 
Senexet as just such a shrine. 

Dr. Clarence R. Skinner, dean of the 
Crane Theological School, related his ex- 
perience at Senexet as a member ot the 
preaching mission of Universalists and 
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Unitarians, and confirmed Mrs. Rees’s 
view of the vital role played by the Retreat 
House. 

Dr. Palfrey Perkins, minister of King’s 
Chapel, emphasized the prime importance 
of personal religion and its need of a 
definite technique. He cited other rellow- 
ships in which such a technique made pos- 
sible to the individual experiences in per- 
sonal religion. In our own fellowship he 
spoke of Senexet as the greatest agent in 
our possession for the promotion of personal 
religion, declaring Senexet to be nearer 
than any other of our enterprises to the 
center and soul! of our work. 

It appears that in the short two and a 
half years since Senexet House was 
opened more than 1,000 have registered 
and more than 1,400 days have been spent 
there. Since January of this year 227 have 
visited it, and 356 days have been spent 
at Senexet—-truly a marvelous record! 

William Roger Greeley. 
* x 


HYMN BY MR. HAM WINS PRIZE 


The American Unitarian Association 
has announced that in its hymn contest for 
1934, in which sixty-three hymns were 
submitted by writers from all parts of the 
United States and Canada, the prize for 
the best hymn had been awarded to Rev. 
Marion Franklin Ham of Reading, Mass. 

The hymn selected was sung at the an- 
nual meeting of the Association in Tremont 
Temple, Tuesday, May 22, and will be 
published in the new hymnal. 

His collected hymns were published re- 
cently by The Beacon Press, under the 
title, ‘Songs of the Spirit.”” The London 
Town and Country Review (April number, 
1934), in a review of his life and work, calls 
special attention to the superior quality of 
his workmanship in this particular field. 

* * 


CONTRIBUTORS 

W. Linwood Chase is associate professor 
of education ot the Boston University 
School of Education. He is the Acting 
Editor of The Christian Register. 

Robert C. Dexter is secretary of the De- 
partment of Soc‘al Relations of the 
American Unitarian Association. 

Kenneth C. Gesner is minister of the 
First Parish in Waltham, Mass. 

William Roger Greeley is an architect 
in Boston. He is a member of the First 
Congregational Society (Unitarian), Lex- 
ington, Mass. 

Reinhold Niebuhr is professor of Applied 
Christianity at Union Theological Semi- 
nary. He is the author of “Moral Man 
and Immoral Society,” “Reflections on 
the End of an Era,” and other books. 
He is an editor ot The World Tomorrow 
and a contributing editor of The Chris- 
tian Century. 

Leslie T. Pennington is minister of the 
First Unitarian Society of Ithaca, N. ‘Yen 

Carl B. Wetherell is headmaster ot Proc- 
tor Academy, Andover, N. H. 
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Pleasantries 


A local oil man cut across the country 
going to Jal a while back. He got off the 
road over in Andrews County and finally 
got to a desolate ranch house and asked an 
old fellow who lived alone how to get to Jal. 

The rancher reflected. ‘Well, I believe 
I would go back about a mile and take the 
first right-hand road. No, I believe I 
would take the left-hand road. Come to 
think of it, stranger, if I was trying to get 


to Jal I wouldn’t start from here at alJ.”— | 


Midland (Texas) Reporter-Telegram. 
sean 

Enthusiastic schoolboy returns home. 
“Say, Dad, we had a swell show! Lots of 
people came, and though some of them 
had seen it before they all had a fine time.” 

Father: “How do you know they had a 
good time?” 

Son: “Why, they laughed all through the 
play!” 

Father: ‘‘And what was the play?” 

Son: ‘‘Hamlet.”’— Christian Science Mon- 
itor. 


“Lady,” said the traffie officer to a | 


driver he had stopped, “‘how long do you 
intend to be out?” 

‘What do you mean by that question?” 
she demanded indignantly. 

“Well,” he replied, “there are a few 
hundred other motorists who weuld like 
to use this street after you get through 
with it.”’—Watchman-Hxaminer. 

a 

“Have you done anything to check the 
crime wave in Crimson Guleh?”’ 

“There isn’t any crime wave,”’ answered 
Cactus Joe. ‘When we find we can’t 
make the citizens stop drinkin’ and gam- 
blin’ we pass an ordinance makin’ both 
legal.”’—Philander Johnson in the Wash- 
ington Star. 

etek ak 

Customer (to butcher): ““Those sausages 
you sent me had meat at one end and bread 
at the other.” 

Butcher: ‘“‘Yes, ma’am; in these hard 
times it’s difficult to make both ends 
meat.’’—Pearson’s. 

Little sister, meeting her uncle, who 
asked how big sister had fared in a music 
examination: “‘Oh, she missed getting a 
medal, but she was horribly mentioned.’”’—— 
Montreal Star. 


If the present trend continues at least 


one out of every white man born injthe | 


United States probably will die or heart 


disease.—Brunswick (Ga.) paper. 
* oo 


Father: “Daughter, isn’t that young man | 


rather fast?” 
Daughter: “‘Yes, but I don’t think he’ll 
get away.”—Annapolis Log. 
* * 
MERCURY HITS 16 DEGREES; 
ONE DIES 
—Cincinnati paper. 


| West Newton as Hed 


| 1480 kilocycles. 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, min- 
ister. Chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. Robin- 
son, organist and choirmaster. 11 a. m. Morning 
prayer with sermon by the minister. Holy coms 
munion. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819). 
80th Street and Lexington Ave. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sun- 
day service, 11a.m. Church School, 11 a. m. 


NEW YORK—BORO. BROOKLYN—Church 
of the Saviour. Pierrepont Street and Monroe 
Place. (First Brooklyn stop on all downtown sub- 
way trains, five minutes from Wall Street.) John 
Howland Lathrop, D. D., Edward Jay Manning, 
ministers. Services at 11 a. m, and 7.30 p. m. 


The Misses Allen 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


College and cultural courses. Development of individual 
character. College Faculty. Resident, day, and five-day 
pupils. Outdoor Sports. 

LUCY ELLIS ALLEN, Principal 
=: Massachusetts 


\ for reference! 
\ for inspiration! 
Call, or write 
for catalog 
Massachusetts 
Bible Society 


Bromfield &*. Poston 


Radio Announcements 


The following services will be broadcast 
the coming week: 


Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sun- 


day,1lla.m. Station WBBM, 770 kilocycles 


Eugene, Ore., Rev. Ernest M. White- 
smith, Sunday, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 
1420 kilocycles. 


Hartford, Conn., First Unitarian Church. 
Rev. Charles Graves, Sunday, 11 a. m., 
Station WDRC, 13380 kilocycles. 


Kansas City, Mo., Rev. L. M. Birkhead, 
Wednesday, 3.45 p. m., Station WDAF, 
610 kilocycles. 


Los Angeles, Calif., Rev. Ernest Calde- 
cott, Thursday, 5.45 p. m., Station KECA, 
Also the fourth Sunday 
of each month at 10.45 a.m., over the 
same station. 


New Bedford, Mass., First Congrega- 


| tional Church, Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, 
| Sunday, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 


kilocycles. 


Santa Barbara, Calif., Dr. Berkeley B. 
Blake, Friday, 7.30 a. m., Station KDB, 


| 1500 kilocyeles. 


San Jose, Calif., First Unitarian Church, 
Ben F. Wilson, Thursday, 4.45 p. m., 
Station KQW, 1010 kilocycles. 

Tampa, Fla., Dr. Carlyle Summerbell, 


Sunday, 1.30 p. m. Station WDAR, 
1220 kilocycles. 


Account must be taken of the differences 
in standard time. 


THE UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION SO 


Gratefully acknowledges contributi 
from churches and friends amounting 


$9,650.16 


(Only $7.30 less than it was a year ago 


WILL YOU HELP US TO DO 
WELL OR BETTER IN THE N 
FISCAL YEAR NOW BEGUN 


Please send contributions to the Trea 


MR. ALBERT A. POLLAR 
180 Longwood Ave. - - 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BO 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patron#} 
It renders excellent service and provides a} 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Boston, | 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, Boston 
Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up. 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up. 


explains clearly and rationally the ope 
of Divine Love and Divine Wisdom 
creation of the universe, including _ 
man as the chief end of creation. 
This book sent without further 
cost or obligation upon receipt of 
Write for complete list of publicatid 
Swedenborg Foundation, Inc 
Room 1252, 18 East 4rst St., New | 


Futher Reports 
of 
Anniversary Wed 
Meetings 
will appear in the issue of 


June 7 


of 
The Christian Registe 


